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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ERHAPS the most notable sentence in the impressive state- 

ment published on Thursday after the close of the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference is that in which the leaders of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa declare that “our system of free association has enabled us 
each and all to claim a full share of the common burden. Although 
spread across the globe, we have stood together through the stresses 
of two world wars and have been welded the stronger thereby,” 
and go on to register their confidence that in their unity the members 
of the British Commonwealth will be able in peace to render 
further, if different, service to mankind. On that note, with no 
announcement of concrete decisions, not even regarding the insti- 
tution of a permanent secretariat, the family conclave closes. Little 
though the peoples represented have been told about the discus- 
sions—there is good reason for that—it is clear that the conference 
has been abundantly worth while. The British Commonwealth has 
for a generation been, and still remains, the happiest and most 
effective association of free nations in the world. The maintenance 
of its essential unity has shattered the hopes of its enemies and gives 
perpetually new assurances to its friends. The basis of that unity 
is not that its component members make formal agreement to act 
alike, but that they instinctively and spontaneously think alike. 
The foundations of their policy, so long as that continues, are and 
must be the same. Such renewals of contact as have just taken 
place in London are valuable and necessary, not for the compo- 
sition of differences, for there are none worth mentioning to com- 
pose, but for what may be termed co-operative political thought 
and a pooling of political experience garnered in many different 
geographical fields. Prime Ministers are democratic leaders, not 
dictators. They will take ba~: to their Dominions not decisions, 
nor any suggestions of decisions, but a new clarity and resolution 
to impart to the Parliaments and peoples they represent, and a new 
inspiration coming from a new experience of comradeship and kin- 
ship in a world-wide community. 


In Central China 


There is one large area of the world war from which news is 
scanty, though big events are in progress. We are too much inclined 
to take the Chinese war against Japan for .. »nted, and the more so 
since the Chinese succeeded in holding their own before the British 
and the Americans became involved in their conflict. But in some 


respects their position is worse rather than better, for air supplies 
are not a substitute for the material that poured in by the Burma 
Road, and hunger and intense war-weariness are prevalent. 
Though a Chinese force has just made a valuable contribution to 
the Allies’ threefold operations in Northern Burma by attacking 
from the east and crossing the river Salween, battles on a larger 
scale in Honan and towards Shansi went at first against the Chinese 
and threatened a main line of communications through Loyang. 
Chinese communiqués last week admitted that strong enemy attacks 
resulted in giving the Japanese complete control of the vital north 
and south Peking-Hankow railway, and that that success was being 
exploited by an advance on the important base of Loyang from 
the rear as well as from the north and south. In a counter-attack 
the Chinese succeeded on Saturday in recapturing a section of the 
main-line railway, but it is evident that the position is still full of 
danger. Resilient as the Chinese have proved themselves to be at 
critical moments in the war, it ought to be recognised that the strain 
to which they are subjected is an increasing one, and that 
they can only be counted on to stay the course if the 
Allies succeed in giving them yet more support. The first object 
of the operations in Northern Burma is to open a better supply route 
for heavy material. 


The French ‘* Provisional Government ”’ 


A dignified debate on foreign policy in the French Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers closed with what is described as an unexpected 
resolution that the Committee of National Liberation should hence- 
forth be called the “Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public,” and General de Gaulle did not demur when addressed in 
words which introduced the new title. If this resolution is accepted 
by the Committee, there is no sufficient reason why the Allies should 
object. General de Gaulle was tactful when he reminded the 
Assembly that Governments with the burden of carrying on the war 
had had the right to ask “ Where is France? ” They had and indeed 
have the right and the responsibility of making sure that any organisa- 
tion acting on behalf of France is acceptable to France and qualified 
to represent it. The future cannot be prejudged, but at the moment 
the unquestionable fact is that the Committee, with the Consultative 
Assembly behind it, closely in touch with the internal resistance 
movement and in effective command of important armed forces 
which are distinguishing themselves in battle, is the one and only 
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French organisation with which the Allies do or can co-operate. What- 
ever name may be given it, it is already a provisional Government, 
and to deny it that title would be pointless and ungracious. There are 
certainly some émigré governments, officially recognised, which have 
a far less assured claim to the title. When France is liberated only 
the French people can decide what their Government will be, and 
that is agreed in Algiers. But when the Allies enter France it will 
be in co-operation with Frenchmen under the command of the 
Committee, and the Committee on French soil must function as the 
French executive—in other words, as the provisional Government. 


Marshal Tito’s Claims 

Visited by a British and an American journalist at his headquarters 
in the Yugoslav mountains, Marshal Tito made an impressive state- 
ment about the composition of his forces and the ideals of the national 
liberation movement. He claimed that his army contained 44 per 
cent. Serbs, 30 per cent. Croats, and that the rest was composed of 
Slovenes, Montenegrins, Macedonians and others ; and that it in- 
cluded members of all parties except those whose leaders had entered 
the service of the enemy or gone into their retreats. His political 
opponents will doubtless contest some of his statements, but there 
are certain undeniable facts which speak for themselves. It is he 
who has organised forces which have challenged the enemy, liberated 
large areas, and compelled the Germans to keep many divisions 
under arms in Yugoslavia ; and it is as certain as anything can be 
that no leader could have achieved such results and maintained the 
war against Germany so long unless he had the overwhelming sym- 
pathy of a great part of the population. Here at least is a case where 
sheer success goes far to prove the claims. The future aims of his 
national liberation movement embrace the creation of a democratic 
Yugoslavia, on a federal basis, where all the nationalities would be 
equal and enjoy their national rights. Marshal Tito said that his 
Committee had not officially requested recognition from the Allied 
Governments. He is realistic enough to see that such a request 
could not, be granted at this stage, or until the people of Yugoslavia 
have been consulted under conditions of peace. But his at least is 
an effective organisation in being, successfully waging war in its own 
country against the Germans. Under these circumstances, how could 
it not have all the support that the Allies can give? A point that 
ought to be noted is the Marshal’s request to have the services of the 
former Yugoslav Navy for the defence of the islands. 


The I.L.0O. at Philadelphia 


The spirit of internationalism on the widest scale has been asserted 
at Philadelphia in the first conference of the International* Labour 
Organisation since the outbreak of war. The I.L.O. has survived 
the storms of war where the League of Nations has suffered partial 
eclipse. It differs from other war-time international conferences in 
that it includes representatives of neutrals and occupied countries, 
Russia being the only Great Power that has stood aloof. It differs 
also in its constitution, for its members represent trade unions and’ 
employers of the various countries, as well as Governments ; thus it 
draws its mandate from wide constituencies. The Conference has 
thrown itself with zest into questions affecting the lives of workers 
and their relations with employers and the State, affirming the rights 
of free association and the necessity of State co-operation in the 
interest of communities ; and it has not hesitated to discuss broader 
economic questions on whose solution the welfare of workers ulti- 
mately depends. In the Charter which it has adopted it has laid 
down principles of rights and standards which every country will be 
asked to apply in legislation and action. Its enthusiasm, indeed, led 
jt sometimes to trespass into spheres of influence beyond its real 
scope. Sir Frederick Leggett on one occasion quite rightly pointed 
out that it was not the appropriate body for dealing with an over-all 
economic policy, including full employment. Though it is not in the 
least desirable that the I.L.O. should be simply a fact-finding body, 
and it is highly desirable that it should bring both its collective 
influence and that of its individual members to bear upon Govern- 
ments in matters pertaining to labour and social security, it cannot 
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claim the general authority of an international Parliament. Valuable 
as it is that it should pass wise resolutions, it is still more important 
that it should pass resolutions which Governments will endorse and 
apply. But such a body has a high moral status, and the Conference 
just held should have a tonic effect; and the document known as 
“the Philadelphia Charter” should set standards to which the 
signatory Governments can in.case of need be challenged to conform, 


Delegated Powers 


The discussion in the House of Commons on Wednesday regard- 
ing the House’s rights in the matter of delegated powers could not 
well have been more satisfactory. It showed men of all partes, and 
Ministers and back-benchers, completely at one in their conviction 
of the necessity of safeguarding the control of Parliament, by every 
means practically possible, over that form of legislation embodied in 
departmental rules and orders. In two recent articles in The 
Spectator, Dr. C. K. Allen demonstrated the evils that may come, 
and do come, of rules laid technically on the table of the House, as 
required by statute, and left there unobserved by anyone till, after 
the prescribed period, they automatically become effective. Mr. 
Hugh Moison proposed on Wednesday the common-sense expedient 
of the appointment of a Select Committee whose business it should 
be to scrutinise all such orders as they are laid, and if necessary 
bring them to the attention of the House. Mr. Morrison, for the 
Government, not only accepted the proposal but went beyond it. Mr, 
Molson did not ask that the Select Commitee should have the right 
to cali for papers or persons ; the Home Secretary would give it the 
power to send for Departmental officers and memoranda. That is a 
most welcome decision. No one questions the necessity for 
“ delegated legislation” during the war ; no one supposes it can be 
dispensed with after the peace ; the House of Commons could never 
cope with its tasks without that. But whatever the form of legislation 
the Legislature, not the Executive, must always be responsible for it. 
Mr. Morrison’s statement ensures the scrupulous observance of that 
fundamental constitutional canon. 


Labour on Full Employment 


A report has been prepared for submission to the Labour Party 
Conference setting forth a national policy for full employment. 
Much of the ‘programme covers ground on which there is already a 
large measure of agreement. It distinguishes between the interim 
period, when controls must be continued, and the subsequent periods, 
when it will be necessary to maintain purchasing power and a 
steady programme of development, and to avoid alike inflation and 
deflation. The anticipation and prevention of depressions by timely 
development requires a statistical department to estimate the national 
income and to obtain information of prospective enterprise. It is 
insisted that since full employment is possible in war, it is equally 
possible in time of peace. Maintaining that the blame for un- 
employment lies much more with finance than with industry, it 
demands the setting up of a national investment board to control 
new capital issues, and it would give the Treasury a control of the 
Bank of England, and indeed of all the banks, which would differ 
little from nationalisation—the Chancellor being empowered 10 
“require any bank to lend him any sum he likes for as long as he 
likes and on what terms he likes.” It takes up the point that has 
often been made, that in times when deflation is the danger and it 
is desirable to stimulate consumpirdn, the Budget need not be 
balanced. If this proposition is accepted, perhaps the best way of 
applying it is to have two Budgets—one that must be balanced, and 
one that is adaptable to the needs of the time. The report raises 
many highly debatable questions regarding the means of preventing 
inflation and deflation. In its advocacy of means for promoting 
international trade, there is one recommendation which will receive 
wide support in many quarters—the establishment of an international 
development board which would promote employment and increase 
the purchasing power of the poorer peoples of the world. This 
scheme is capable of being financed by a small levy on the export 
industries. 
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SOCIETY AND THE TEACHER 


HE final passage through the House of Commons last Friday 

of the measure that will surely be known to history as the 
Butler Act is a notable event. It is a remarkable and most honour- 
able fact that at the most critical period of each of the Great Wars 
of the twentieth century the educational system of this country 
should have been surveyed from floor to roof-tree and radically 
reconditioned. Of the two Mr. Butler’s Bill is more comprehensive 
and far-reaching than Mr. Fisher’s. It does not revolutionise the 
educational system ; that was not necessary ; but it does effect 
reforms of greater or lesser magnitude in every department of it. 
There has been simplification, and a new nomenclature. Every 
child’s education will consist of three stages, primary, secondary 
and further. The raising of the school age to fifteen, which in 
the Fisher Bill was permissive and has been virtually a dead 
letter, is now definitely to take effect less than a year hence 
unless quite unexpected difficulties intervene, and the extension 
to sixteen is accepted in principle and will, be applied in 
practice as soon as a sufficiency of teachers and of accommoda- 
tion is available. In the new institution of Young People’s 
Colleges the continuation of education on a part-time basis will 
be assured, the instruction in all three stages being completely 
free. Agreement over the long-vexed religious question has 
been secured ; religious teaching, and the opening of the school- 
day with an act of worship, will be universal, denominational 
teaching being confined to a comparatively small number of 
“aided ” schools. The dual system wiil indeed still survive and the 
position in many single-school areas will remain unsatisfactory, but 
for financial reasons alone it is inevitable that the number of 
“aided ” or denominational schools will decrease and the number 
of “controlled ” schools, in which religious teaching on “ agreed 
syllabus ” lines is standard, correspondingly increase. So far as 
any religious difficulty remains it is a contracting problem. 

But admirable as ail this is, it must never for a moment be 
supposed that an ideal system of education can in itself ensure that 
the children to whom it applies will secure an ideal education. It 
can only establish the conditions in which an ideal education may 
be attainable. The importance of the roles played by the Board 
—soon to be the Ministry—of Education at the centre, and the 
Local Education Authorities and school management committees 
on the spot, is inestimable. The Board of Education today, under 
a President of great ability, resolute purpose and progressive out- 
look, is probably as well equipped as ever in its history to deal 
with the tremendous charge committed to it, but Mr. Butler 
himself would be the first to recognise that the welfare of the 
individual school depends more on the local education officer, the 
local education authority and the school managers than it does on 
anyone in Whitehall. There is here an immense field open for 
men and women of public spirit. That public spirit is never 
appealed to in vain in wartime ; when peace returns the need for 
it will be as great as ever in many spheres, and there is no sphere 
more important than that in which the mental, moral and physical 
welfare of the citizens of tomorrow can so easily be promoted or 
prejudiced. We cannot congratulate ourselves complacently that 
though some reforms and readjustments, such as the new Bill 
provides, are desirable, education, in particular elementary educa- 
tion, in England and Wales is very well as itis. It is by no means 
very well. This is not a properly educated country. Children are 
not going out, apart from individual exceptions, from the primary 
schools with an appreciation of knowledge and a desire to pursue 
their education farther through evening classes or any other 
means that offer. They have not for the most part been awakened 


to the possibilities of life or taught the differences between cleaving 
their own determined course and merely drifting with the current. 
They have not even, again with exceptions, been so familiarised 
with their own language and the literary treasures it enshrines, 
plenty of them within their mental grasp as they leave school at 
fourteen, as to acquire the habit of reading for pleasure, and for 
the conscious or unconscious enrichment of their own minds, books 
that by common consent and established verdict are worth reading. 

On that criticism it may be objected first that what is suggested 
is quixotic, and secend that such an ideal in unattainable having 
regard to the conditions in which many elementary school children 
live: There is more in the second point than the first. The 
average child, it has to be recognised, comes from a home in 
which newspapers, not of the highest order, are much read and 
books little ; it is hardly going too far indeed to speak of millions 
of almost bookless homes. Given, moreover, a desire for 
reading, it is difficult to gratify it satisfactorily in homes where 
no privacy and little quiet can be looked for. What the schools 
have to do in this matter as in many others is to impel the 
children to swim against the tide. Can it be done? Or must the 
hungry sheep—or lambs—look up perpetually and be not fed? 
It can be done, as is proved by the fact that in individual cases 
it is done. But the first thing is to persuade the sheep even to 
look up, to kindle alertness and expectation and quest in minds 
dependent on bodies in which malnutrition, or misconceive: 
nutrition, has made lassitude and dullness indigenous. Here at 
least, on the physical side, vast progress has been made in the 
space of a generation, and that is long enough to ensure that the 
young fathers and mothers of today can give their children a 
better start physically than they had themselves. But when it 
comes to mental stimulus and mental development hopes must 
rest on one foundation alone, the teacher. The average teacher 
in the average school can give the average child what not one 
home in a thousand can give him. The opportunity is limitless, 
the responsibility immense—and the community’s recognition 
of its dependence on, and its debt to, the teachers in the 
elementary schools of England today is utterly inadequate. The 
teacher is not sufficiently educated himself, he is not sufficiently 
paid, he is given no appropriate status in the community he so 
indispensably serves. Of all the committees the President of the 
Board of Education has appointed to advise him none compares 
in importance with that, on the provision of teachers, over which 
Sir Arnold McNair has been presiding for two years and which 
has recently issued its far-reaching recommendations ; it is a 
demonstration of Mr. Butler’s tenacity of purpose that he has 
within a fortnight of the publication of the McNair Report 
announced the adoption of one of its most promising proposals. 

The urgency of the problem to be faced must not be under- 
estimated. When the Butler Bill is in operation anything from 
50,000 to 90,000 additional teachers will be required, and in the 
conditions of the profession today there is little to attract them. 
But if the McNair Report is adopted the situation will be very 
different. There will be only one class of teacher for primary and 
secondary school, and the same basic salary scale will apply to 
both—an arrangement which goes far, as far perhaps as could 
be reasonably expected, towards registering recognition of the 
fact that to give sound and adequate grounding to the child under 
eleven is at once more exacting, more important and on the whole 
less rewarding than the instruction of children in a later stage 
of mental development. Teaching at its best should be under- 
taken from a sense of vocation, but it is too much to ask that that 
motive should predominate in the first instance in all the hundred 
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thousand or so new teachers who will be required in the next few 
years. But the field of possible choice must be widened so far as 
possible, and it is clear that an enlightened decision to adopt teach- 
ing as a profession can more reasonably be looked for in a boy or 
girl of seventeen than of fourteen. Mr. Butler, therefore, has acted 
with obvious wisdom in encouraging Local Education Authorities 
to transfer promising children of thirteen to secondary schools, 
where they can continue their education to the age of eighteen 
and then pass on t@ a training college or university. That opens 
up one source of supply; the emergency arrangements announced 
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on Wednesday for facilitating the entry of men and women from 
the forces and other fields of national service into the teaching 
profession open up another. And the main recommendations of 
the McNair Report have still to be pronounced on. Here is great 
ground for hope. In the elementary schools in particular educa- 
tion in living must come before education in earning a living. 
No democracy that is not an educated democracy is safe, for it 
will have no true sense of values. In all this the community 
gives its children in trust to the teacher, and it is fitting that it 
should accord him both confidence and respect. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WO gentlemen who have been in the public eye of late received 
T rather stern shocks on Tuesday, one at the hands of a court of 
law, the other at the hands of a species of court of honour. It is 
safe to assume that Mr. Ivor Novello expected the sentence of eight 
weeks’ imprisonment imposed on him at Bow Street to be commuted 
to a fine by the London Sessions. He had some reason for assuming it, 
for the Sessions have very frequently of late followed a course which 
must be rather discouraging to Metropolitan magistrates concerned 
1o repress crime in their respective districts. I have no feelings one 
way or the other about Mr. Novello, about whom I know nothing 
personally, but I do not find much sympathy with him expressed by 
people who read the evidence at the Bow Street hearing, and on 
general grounds the action of the London Sessions is to be welcomed 
as demonstration that the law makes (at any rate made in this case) 
no distinction between the rich and the poor, the prominent and 
the obscure. As for the other case, the joint meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee and the National Executive of the Labour Party 
took an unexpected line in the matter of Mr. Aneurin Bevan in 
deciding, apparently by a majority of more than two to one, that 
Mr. Bevan must give a written undertaking to abide by the stand- 
ing orders of the party or be expelled from it. The standing orders 
are clear. They lay it down that when policy is being discussed at 
a party meeting any member may express his views freely, but when 
once a decision has been taken by a majority the whole party is 
bound by it. Even so, a dissentient member may speak contrary to 
the party view, but he must not vote contrary to it ; he must abstain. 
Mr. Bevan not only voted contrary to a party decision, he actually 
moved a resolution directly contrary to it. He has, however, now 
duly signed as instructed. 


* * * * 


It would take pages to do justice to Q’s many-sidedness. At the 
time of his eightieth birthday last November The Spectator pub- 
lished an article dealing mainly with his life at Cambridge. In 
another column today is an article dealing mainly with his life in 
Cornwall. Over and above that there is another to be written on 
his robust Liberalism, and another on his essays, unique of their 
kind, on literature, collected in such volumes as The Art of Reading 
and The Art of Writing, and, of course, his classic Oxford Book of 
English Verse. That, after running through edition after edition, 
was brought up to date by periodic additions down to, I think, 1912. 
Q, as he once told me, was little tempted by the poems published 
since about that date. His novels fall into another category again. 
None of them: to my mind, is better worth ‘re-reading—it is half 
history and half novel—than Hetty Wesley, an engrossing picture of 
the Wesley family from a special angle. One of the blows Q sus- 
tained during this war was the conversion of the Pitt Club in Jesus 
Lane into—hideous and almost blasphemous metamorphosis—a 
British Restaurant. By almost unbreakable routine, Q lunched there 
(and took his week-end guests there ; experto crede) with Sir Stephen 
Gaselee. Now all are gone—the Pitt, Gaselee, and last of all Q 
himself. I have a special reason for mourning him, for I had looked 
forward to seeing him at Cambridge later this term to draw, for a 
particular purpose, on his Oxford memories of sixty years ago. But 
hundreds of people will have special reason for mourning him—not 
least the barber at the other end of Jesus Lane who used to go along 
to the college to shave Q every morning. 


In these days of alert journalism it is not often that a story 
that anyone could have had for the asking is missed by everybody 
—except one enterprising paper. The Daily Express deserves 
congratulation on its sense of values, or its estimate of intrinsic 
interest, in sending someone on Monday to report a Privy Council 
case in which the Judicial Committee sat “in a quiet room over 
London’s grey river” to consider whether the All India Spinners’ 
Association of Mirzapur, formed by Mr. Gandhi in 1925 to provide 
work for the agricultural population in periods when work on the 
land was slack, existed for charitable purposes, and was therefore 
exempt from income tax, or for political purposes and was therefore 
subject to tax. The High Court of Bombay decided in favour of 
the Commissioner of Income-Tax, and it was this decision that 
was being appealed against. Two facts gave extraneous interest to 
the appeal: the first being that Mr. Gandhi is very much in the 
news at the moment jn another context ; the second that Mr. Roland 
Burrows, K.C., of whom we have just been hearing a good deal 
in connexion with the Newcastle-on-Tyne enquiry, was appearing 
for “the anonymous multitude of Indian villagers.” Arguments 
were heard; the familiar terms “ khadi” and “ khaddar ” were bandied 
to and fro ; their lordships listened—and reserved their judgements. 

. * * * 

News of Newmarket begins at Liverpool Street station. The first 
big race of the season on the famous course took place on Tuesday 
morning, and several thousand Londoners felt it requisite to be there. 
Some of them started by the 5.35 a.m. on Monday; the 8.20 a.m. 
the same day was packed ; ten minutes after it pulled out a queue 
began to form for the 11.50; half an hour before it went out seats 
and corridors were full, so the end of that queue turned itself into 
the head of a new queue for the 2.20 pm. And so on. Where 
they all slept I don’t know, nor does it seem to matter. Who they 
were—with leisure to waste at a time like this—I know as little. 
But no doubt all their journeys were really necessary. 

. * * * 

Someone anxious to make a book should collect and publish some 
of the information imparted to American soldiers in this country by 
well-intentioned guides. Here are a few items from St. Paul’s. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was a musician who played the organ at West- 
minster Abbey and doubtless was commemorated at St. Paul’s in 
gratitude for escape from his performances ; St. Dunstan’s Chapel is 
much frequented by the blind; the Whispering Gallery is where 
the Dean stands to address the people. And the eagle on the lectern 
is, of course, of the true American brood. 

7. * * * 


Elegy into Elegiac - 

Latin again, in spite of critics. The English epitaph was ex- 
cavated from among the In Memoriam notices in a local paper by 4 
distinguished excavator; the rendering into Latin is Ey a dis- 
tinguished Latinist—a Craven scholar, indeed. 

“The trumpet sounds ; 
Peter calls come. 

The pearly gates open, 
And in walks Mum.” 


Idem Latiné: “Intonuere tubae ; Petrus proclamat ‘ Adesto’ ; 
Aurea porta patet ; mamma mea ingreditur.” 
Janus. 
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THE FIRST BLOW 


By STRATEGICUS 


ward to assaulk the forward zone of what the Germans call the 
“Gustav Line.” It was this operation that broke the lull in major 
operations which had lasted some three weeks. The air offensive 
had been showing a steady acceleration. Its weight, its reach, its 
selectivity—all had developed. Directly and indirectly it was 
playing its part in the assault on the European Fortress. Like 
artillery, like cavalry, it was battering down the junctions and trans- 
port and cutting communications. Not even ground activity was 
wholly in abeyance. The Germans had been hammering a wedge 
into the Russian -Carpathian pivot and delivering shearing strokes 
against the bridgehead on the Lower Dniester. Beyond the impetus 
of the initial momentum neither blow achieved more than a tactical 
success ; and both seem to have been brought to a standstill. The 
stubborn Russian defence, aided by a skilful and abundant artillery, 
had destroyed the inertia of these advances. In the Crimea the 
Germans wasted some 110,000 troops in a more than usually ill- 
conceived operation, the end-point of which was the recovery by 
the Russians of the control of the western part of the Black Sea. 

None of these movements, however, struck anyone as being more 
than an aftermath of the sweeping manoeuvres of the early spring 
and the prelude to the greater clash which must occur before the 
“mind in events” has been translated into fact. It is for this reason 
that the announcement of the opening of the attack in Italy came 
like a flash of lightning across the sky. It is idle to imagine that 
anyone could divorce that event from the conjtext of plans and 
purposes which give the character to the present hour. But if 
anyone had been so minded the Order of the Day issued by General 
Alexander and the Declaration made to Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Finland by Britain, Russia and the United States on 
Friday must have proved a sharp corrective. General Alexander, 
not by implication, but in so many words, informed his troops that 
“from east and west, from north and south, blows are about to 
fall which will result in the final destruction of the Nazis . . .” and 
that they were to have “the honour to strike the first blow.” The 
three Allies called on the four nations named “to decide now while 
there is yet time for them to contribute to the inevitable Allied 
victory.” There can be no sense in the juxtaposition of these exhor- 
tations unless the assault in Italy is some part, some vital part, of the 
design which has for its objective the destruction of the enemy ; 
unless, moreover, this design comprehends within its scope the whole 
astonishing European theatre from the White Sea to the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

The invasion of Europe opened some time ago when the great 
Allied air-fleets began to attack objectives within the enemy 
frontiers. It began, in fact, some years ago; it has simply gathered 
weight since then. The ground invasion began when first Sicily 
and then the Italian mainland heard the tramp of the men of the 
Allied armies. If General Alexander does well to recall how badly 
inflated hopes foundered im the mountains and mud of Italy, at 
least his words testify to the fact that the Allies are within “ Fortress 
Europe.” If this fresh assault were, however, to mark the withering 
of even higher hopes, it would leave the Allies in something 
approaching despair. It is for this reason that one should distin- 
guish clearly between the tactical and the strategical plans of the 
Operation. It can be recognised from the outset, from the context 
of the attack, that, even in the matter of purely local success, the 
offensive cannot be explained on the same terms as those which 
preceded it. There must be two values attaching to i. Even 
if it had limped ahead by yards, it was bound still to affect the 
German strategy so long as the attack was whole-hearted. It would 
still play its part in detaining, wearing-down and attracting to the 
Italian field of operations divisions which must have a steadily 
appreciating value in the light of the attacks “from east and west, 
north and south.” 

Indeed, the war is more unmistakably than ever one, and this 
Operation has its reference to an immense scenario. Even more, of 
course, must each of the advances in the operation be measured by 


¢ the moonlight of Thursday, May 11th, the Allies moved west- 


the whole. We have seen Russian air supremacy won in western 
Europe. In this attack we can see how the stubborn, slight advance 
about Cassino must condition the opportunities towards the centre. 
It is a normal expectation that the flanks of an advance will make 
least progress ; and here, on the thirty miles of country between 
the Cassino area and the coast, the flanks are the points of greatest 
interest. One rests on the sea ; and it lies under the threat of assault 
from the Allied ships’ guns. The other, in the neighbourhood of 
Cassino, covers an area which contains the origin of the “ Adolf 
Hitler Line.” Sufficient has been written about the terrain to make 
everyone realise that this area of hills, ravines, defiles and rivers is 
an almost ideal defensive country. The enemy has adapted it to his 
own purposes ; and, supplied with every sort of cunning steel-and- 
concrete work, it is as formidable an obstacle as one can find any- 
where. 

It is over such country, in such conditions, that the Allied armies 
had to advance to attack the Gustav Line with, when they are suc- 
cessful, the Adolf Hitler Line beyond. These “Lines” are deep 
defensive zones ; and the plan of assault included an unusually heavy 
concentration of artillery. Smoke and mist offset some of the 
advantages of this preparation and made the mere preservation of 
direction a problem. But, with the Poles on the right flank of the 
Eighth Army, and the Americans on the left of the Fifth, the advance 
at once achieved results. In general it seems possible to say that 
the southern end of the Gustav Line has been broken through 
between Liri and the sea. Within three days the French troops, 
under General Juin, had stormed Monte Majo and thrust ahead 
past Ausonia. They are reported, since then, to have entered 
S. Giorgio. In the first three days they had advanced some seven 
miles from their starting-point. The importance of this brilliant 
success is that the road between Formia, on the coast, and Cassino 
was cut at Ausonia ; and the Americans cut it again at Spigno. 

This road is one of the few lateral links behind the Gustav Line. 
From the.opening of the attack the problem of supply has been a 
critical factor in the resistance. The Allies for some weeks have 
been keeping severed the main lines from the north by which the 
supplies to the front normally come. The opening of the battle, 
therefore, must have found the enemy in far from the best condition 
te meet a heavy assault. And this was not the only means by which 
General Alexander sought to concentrate superiority at the decisive 
point. He had transferred the bulk of the Eighth Army from the 
Adriatic sector to the west. This transference did not pass entirely 
unmarked ; but it was unmolested and its real significance was not 
recognised. Even when we have given due value to all these pre- 
assault expedients, the problem of breaking into and through the 
Gustav Line was extremely difficult; but on the northern part of 
the Line, in the neighbourhood of Cassino, the British troops had by 
Monday established a bridgehead across the Rapido some two miles 
deep, against the resistance of the German First Parachute Division, 
one of their finest units. 

Resistance east of the Ausonia road has ceased and, as I write, 
the French and Americans are some distance to the west of it. Only 
at Cassino, which is on the way to being by-passed, has there been 
no direct advance. From the purely tactical point. of view this 
would seem to be, in summary, a very fine beginning. But it has 
been said that the operation cannot be justly considered from the 
purely tactical aspect. The attention that has been given to the 
communications is one of the limiting factors in résistance and re- 
inforcement. But, unless the enemy are to resign themselves to the 
loss of very much more than the Gustav Line, they must counter- 
attack with considerable forces. They have 19 divisions south of 
Rome ; and unless other units are to be brought into Italy this 
would seem to be the sum total of the force opposed to Alexander. 

The remaining six divisions are a small enough force for all that 
is left for them to do. Of the 19 divisions, the majority were in 
front of Anzio. In any case, there will be some of the force in 
reserve ; but Kesselring must now be facing a number of serious 
problems—how to supply the active front, with its abnormal con- 
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sumption of ammunition alone ; how to move his reserve into the 
area against an air-force at the peak of its activity ; whether to risk 
drawing upon his small force in the north for the purposes of 
counter-attack. Without being over-sanguine, it seems to me that 
there are indications that Kesselring will be left to his own Sevices, 
either to take fresh risks in the Savoy-Istria bastion or to face them 
on the Adolf Hitler Line. The Allies are now approaching that 
position ; and this must be accounted a great success. This opera- 
tion in Italy is not merely a curtain-raiser to the great drama of the 
summer, but an integral part of that tremendous battle-piece ; and 
it is heartening to see the French taking so great a part in a move- 
ment that marks a quickened tempo and a higher hope. 


AMERICAN PIN-POINTING 


By WING COMMANDER NIGEL TANGYE 

N American journalist recently referred in Life to the American 
A doctrine of bombing specific factories as a “fetish.” Nothing 
coula be farther from the truth, and no well-informed Englishman 
would think of applying this term to a coldly-calculated bombing 
policy which for some time now has yielded results of tremendous 
value to the cause of the United Nations. True, we at first viewed 
the avowed policy of the American vanguard over here with a certain 
polite incredulity, and we used to recount the alleged remark of an 
American General to a British Air Marshal—“ You bomb by the 
stars, we will bomb by the sun ”—with an air of patient patronage. 
But for a long time now we have had cause to admire, and be 
prefoundly grateful for, the courage of the planning staffs and the 
sheer guts of the air-crews who have made possible the day assaults 
on Germany. One after another, vital targets have been pin-pointed 
and obliterated by long-range precision day-bombing, and a large 
proportion of the enemy’s resources has had to be diverted to the 
provision of defence measures on the ground and in the air. Not 
least to benefit has been the Royal Air Force, who would be meet- 
ing over enemy territory many more fighters than they are today 
were it not for the accurate bombing of aircraft-factories by the 
Americans. You will never hear an R.A.F. pilot describe this day- 
bombing policy as a “ fetish,” nor will you hear the word applied by 
an American pilot to the British night-bombing policy. The two 
are complementary, even integrated, and their results yield mutual 
benfit. . 

The American plan has not been easy of accomplishment. It was 
at first based on the assurance that there would be almost twice the 
number of bombers over here by the end of 1942 that there actually 
were. The deficiency was caused by appeals to Washington from 
other interests being acceded to, with the result that the Eighth Air 
Force in the European theatre had to go short; the North African 
campaign caused a particularly large stoppage in the flow of air- 
craft originally assigned to bases in Britain. These deficiencies in 
the planned flow had two important results. First, the compara- 
tively small number of heavy bombers over here during 1942 pre- 
cluded heavy and decisive operations against enemy targets. 
Instead, limited operations were undertaken for a considerable 
period, operations that gave the German Air Staff an invaluable 
opportunity to learn American tactics without suffering serious 
injury during the process. Secondly, the original plan to bomb 
general industrial targets had to be abandoned, and the bombing 
of aircraft-factories raised to first priority. This was necessary in 
order to restrict the fighter-production which the enemy was in- 
tensifying in order to meet the menace that the “token” raids by 
the Americans showed to be threatening. 

By the spring of 1943 German fighter and flak opposition was 
mounting to serious proportions. The enemy had got such a start 
over the Allied Bombers that the German fighter defences were too 
strong to permit of the bombers making the deep penetrations 
necessary to destroy the aircraft-factories. The bombers’ defensive 
armament, though heavy, was not heavy enough. It was at this 
period that the success of the American bombing theory which, like 
the British, was closely akin to that of Douhet, was in jeopardy. 
Enemy fighter production was growing alarmingly, yet the bombers 
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could not pierce the defences to get at its source. 
had to be done. 

The solution contemplated was one contrary to the teachings of 
every Staff College in the world. The view universally held was 
that long-range fighters could not engage effectively in combat with 
short-range fighters. Put in another way, it was that single-seat 
fighters had to be confined to short-range actions ; by short-range, 
very roughly speaking, a radius of action of some 150 miles was 
meant. In defiance of this accepted limitation on the use of single. 
engined fighters, the American Air Staff determined to make the 
impossible possible and so to convert single-engined fighters as to 
enable deep penetrations by heavy bombers to be made, escorted 
by aircraft capable of combating enemy short-range fighters. Though 
necessity governed the Air Staff’s aims, only the most remarkable 
courage in planning and technical ability could solve the problem. 

We in the British Isles knew of the P-38, the P-47 and the 
P-51, as the standard American fighters. We knew the first two 
to be heavier and to have slightly longer range than our standard 
fighters. But it was as if a dream was unfolding when, at the end 
of the summer of 1943, we began to realise that these fighters were 
quietly assuming the role of guard and shepherd to the heavy 
bombers on missions of deep penetration into enemy territory. The 
metamorphosis occurred so quietly, with so little fuss, that it had 
an unreal quality about it. How had it been possible to increase 
the range of these aircraft to that extent? The uninitiated would 
say, “Oh, they carry extra tanks.” But the carriage of an extra 
tank must have been a small part of the problem. One cannot just 
double the range of aircraft without introducing all manner of 
modifications, involving strengthening of certain members and find- 
ing room for new accessories. Twice the space, for instance, is 
required for oxygen, and you cannot easily find space in fighters, 
Somehow, the American aircraft industry, thousands of miles away, 
and the Service Command here, contrived, within a very short time, 
to furnish the Eighth Air Force with a fleet of long-range single- 
seat fighters. Furthermore, to the onlooker, it appeared as though 
this fleet was created over-night. One heard of serious losses on 
the Schweinfurt raid in August last, and then, miraculously, one 
never heard of bombers being unescorted over Germany again. 

But the provision of long-range aircraft was only a small part of 
the problem. They had to be operated in such a manner as to 
provide the bombers with uninterrupted escort on flights amount- 
ing to five and six hours, and to be ready at any time during the 
mission to combat and defcat aggressive attacks from German fighters 
based within short distances of the scenes of combat. Furthermore, 
the pilots had to endure periods up to five hours in a cramped 
cockpit in a constant state of alert, a period punctuated by moments 
of high tension when engaged in combat. The fighter pilots, under 
these trying circumstances, had to draw still more from their mental 
and physical reserves by the imposition of a rigorous self-discipline 
which alone could ensure their preserving sufficient fuel to get home. 
And finally, the pilots had to become navigators of the highest 
order in order to ensure making contact with a group of bombers 
flying at 200 miles an hour two or more hours after leaving their 
bases. This last attainment by the fighter pilots is perhaps the finest 
of all, as navigation demands skill and discipline at the best of times, 
but under the foregoing conditions it surely requires a standard of 
airmanship rarely equalled. 

As a basis for these operations, General Kepner and his Staff at 
the Eighth Fighter Command, by tactical skill, mgust direct the dis- 
patch of the various fighter groups in such a manner as to keep the 
bombers not only escorted all the time, but also supported by re- 
inforcements of fighters over those areas where Intelligence suggests 
that enemy opposition will be fiercest. Furthermore, in view of 
the fact that contact with the bombers is entirely a matter of dead- 
reckoning navigation frequently above overcast, the Weather Officers 
must attain a high degree of accuracy in their forecasts of wind- 
speeds and directions and cloud formations at different heights. 
And then, as a sort of surplus to all this magic attainment, we 
find that the American fighters over enemy territory shoot down a 
number of German fighters for every one they lose themselves, 
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causing an invaluable rate of attrition on the enemy’s fighter force 
and a gradual draining of the pipe-line from factory to squadron. 

I have dealt here only with the activities of the American Ait 
Force in this theatre. Royal Air Force achievements are not covered. 
But the aims and achievements of the two forces are so closely 
integrated that in mary cases it is impossible to draw a line between 
An interesting example relates to the technical attainment by 


them. 
the Americans of long-range fighter escort described above. For 
reasons that cannot be gone into in detail, it is a fact that the 


American Air Furce would not have been equipped with the P-st 
were it not for the foresight of the Air Ministry and British Pur- 
chasing Commission in Washington as far back at 1940. General 
Spaatz and his lieutenants, notably Generals Anderson, Doolittle 
and Kepner, and General Eaker with his Mediterranean-based 
bombers, are now in the happy position of seeing their faith in 
daylight precision-bombing justified. As a result of attacks on 
factories, German fighter-production is now at one-eighth the 
planned rate, and attrition on the enemy’s first-line strength has 
reached serious proportions as a result of aggressive fighter actions. 
The cumulative effect of the battles over Germany which have 
gained this victory forms an ind:spensable contribution to the success 
of our combined assault on Europe. 


DOCTORS’ FINANCE 


HE story is told, on I know not what authority, of an interest- 
T ing interlude in the informal discussions between the late Minister 
of Health and the doctors’ representatives. The Minister, so it 
goes, was pressed to name a definite figure at which the salary of 
the whole-time general practitioner should start after his three 
years or so as an assistant. “ About £650,” he answered, “ but with 
full pension rights.” There were cries of horror from the doctors. 
“But that,” said the Minister, “is above the earnings of the average 
doctor, as worked out by the Inland Revenue authorities.” Even if the 
story is apocryphal, something like it may have happened. Yet it is 
almost certain that every one of the doctors present on that occasion 
had incomes vastly in excess of £650. But in studying the incomes of 
this or any profession, it is essential to know not only the average 
for each type of worker inside the profession, but also the maximum 
and minimum for each type, and how the incomes are placed inside 
this range. One might guess, for example, that Medical Officers of 
Health range from £600 to £2,500, with an average of £1,200, and 
over 50 per cent. of them between £900 and £1,300. One might also 
guess that the incomes of Genera! Practitioners range from £250 to 
£4,500, with over Io per cent. earning more than £2,000. Finally, 
one knows that junior resident medical staff in hospitals earned pre- 
war between nothing and £250. To lump all these doctors together 
and pay them an average rate, while expecting them to carry on 
with their work as before, would be grossly unfair on the hard- 
working successful men, and foolishly generous to the young or 
indolent. Yet this problem must be solved, and solved fairly, if 
the White Paper proposals are to be translated into law. 

The facts, as far as they are known, are as follows. The admirable 
P.E.P. Health Report of 1937 gives the results of an investigation 
made by the Insurance Acts’ Committee between the years of 1929 


and 1931. Thg accounts of a number of widely distributed 
practices were examined and analysed as follows: 
1931 
Type of practice. Number Average gross Average practice Average net 
examined, income, expenses. income. 

£ £ hi 
No dispensing 6 1736 487 1249 
Dispensing for all 

patients 35 1456 530 926 
ispensing for 

private patients 

only 108 1629 540 1089 
Dispensing for all 

private patients 

and some insur- 

ance patients 46 1994 752 1242 
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Though, unfortunately, the range of earnings is not given, two 
interesting facts emerge. In 1931, most General Practitioners seemed 
to be earning about £1,100 net. This figure may well have in- 
creased considerably in the last twelve years, or even by 1939. 
Secondly, gross earnings were nearer £1,700. There is a tendency 
for prefessional men working on their own to think in terms of 
their takings ; it flatters one’s self-esteem to name the higher figure, 
and only when the time for'income-tax returns comes round does 
one get down to brass tacks. 

Ore may approach the problem in another way—from the point 
of view of capitation fees. Up to the war, doctors were allowed 
2,500 panel patients, with a capitation fee of 9s. 6d., while the engage- 
ment of an assistant gave the right to another 1,500. In 1935, when 
the capitation fee stood at 9s., a doctor on his own could thus earn 
£1,125 from his panel alone. Yet there were 16,600 insurances 
practitioners and 15,299,000 insured persons. This gave an average 
of 922 insured persons per doctor, or £415 a year in capitation fees. 
Dependents of insured persons, who will usually be going to the 
same doctor on a straight fee-paying bas’s, number a little under 
one per insured person. Bearing in mind the dependents—women, 
and particularly children—visit the doctor oftener than men, and 
that direct fees tend to yield more than capitation fees, the average 
G.P ’s net income in 1935 was probably not far short of £1,200. 

Thanks to the call-up, the number of doctors has been greatly 
reduced. Further, industrial conscription has increased the insured 
population, from 15 million in 1935 to 20} million in 1940. So the 
Minister has allowed an increase in the permitted number of panel 
patients. Further, the capitation fee was recently raised to Ios. 6d. 
Despite schemes for remunerating doctors who have been called up 
with part of the capitation fees now going to their colleagues, we 
may be certain the General Practitioner’s income has increased still 
further. An average figure of £1,400 net would seem within the 
limits of probability. Finally, there is one additional piece of evidence 
to suggest that the average general practice income pre-war was well 
over the thousand mark. Medical Officers of Health are usually 
paid between £800 and £1,200, with a pension. Yet the number of 
good men anxious to take up this type of work has always been small. 

To start at the other end of the story, it is worth looking at the 
doctor’s commitments. First, he has a standard of living to main- 
tain, determined not by his inclinations but by the expectations of 
his patients. Then there is the debt on the purchase-cost of his 


practice, usually covered by a life insurance. Then there will be 
another substantial insurance for his old age, possibly 
with a sickness insurance as well. Then, too, there is the cost 


of educating his family ; if there are three boys at public school 
going on to the University, that will be at least £700 a year for 
seven years. His professional expenses, of course, include his car 
or cars, his surgery and dispensary, his drugs and equipment, his 
journals, and the salaries of dispenser, chauffeur and secretary, if 
he employs them. Finally, he must have at least one servant, as 
his telephone must always be guarded night and day. 

With a National Health Service, the doctor in public service, 
whether on a capitation fee or salaried basis, might be relieved of 
many of these commitments. The capital outlay on the purchase 
of a practice should certainly go. A national superannuation scheme 
should relieve the doctor of the necessity for heavy life insurance— 
though the position of the present generation would need special 
All who elected to enter health centres would be 
relieved of professional expenses. It would appear, therefore, that 
the fundamental question remaining is the fair basic amount of 
remuneration. As a prelude to any discussions, a scientific analysis 
of the existing situation is an obvious requirement. The Inland 
Revenue Authorities should be asked to work out figures of doctors’ 
net incomes in a series of categories: consulting surgeons, consult- 
ing physicians, other specialists, general practitioners, doctors resi- 
dent in hospital, and officers of local authorities and the central 
government. Inside each category, the incomes should be analysed 
into groups at, say, at £100 intervals, from £100 a year up. Thus 
we should have a picture of the complete distribution of medical 
It would not be necessary to analyse the incomes of 


consideration. 


incomes. 
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all the 70,000 doctors. By the use of modern sampling methods, 
w.th which the Registrar General is familiar, it would be possible to 
obtain very accurate figures from perhaps 5,000 returns. 

Ihe B.M.A. appears at the moment to be dead set against even 
the partial introduction of a salaried General Practitioner service. 
Much of this opposition may spring from the belief that salaries 
would be below present professional earnings. There is no lack 
of first-rate candidates for the few highly salaried posts—between 
£1,200 and £2,500—available in clinical medicine at present. If the 
G.P. could be sure of as good a salary as that, his bark might turn 
to a cry of delight. If the new service is to compare with the old 
way of life, the really good G.P. should certainly be able to make 
£2,000 at the height of his career, without deserting the -practice of 
medicine for administration. As for the general run, one would lay 
down a few broad principles. Doctors should certainly be free 
from financial anxiety throughout their careers—they have enough 
anxiety without that. Superannuation schemes should be com- 
pletely flexible, so that doctors can change their place of work, or 
type of work, without loss of pension rights. Their pay should be 
so designed as to encourage early marriage and reproduction ; it 
should rise rapidly until 35 and continue to increase at a slower 
rate, until, say, 55; thereafter, it might decline as activity declines. 

There remains the most difficult question of all: how 
to relate remuneration to quality and quantity of work done. Extra 
pay for higher qualifications and special skills is only part of the 
solution. The basic salary, plus a smaller capitation fee, is one 
possible answer. Another is a basic salary plus payment for each 
item of work done, a common feature of Scandinavian insurance 
practice. If, for many doctors, it still comes down to a salary in 
the end, there is one point of great psychological importance. It 
should still be possible to earn a little something extra beyond the 
fixed income—be it only £50 or £100 for a clinic half a day a week. 
The satisfaction which comes from this ability to avoid the cer- 
tainty of so much and no more reflects itself in a higher standard 
of work in the major job; and the doctor retains the feeling that 
he is not bound to a fixed income for life. 


Q AS CORNISHMAN 


WAS, without doubt, the most eminent as well as the best- 

loved Cornishman of his time: two things not easy to combine 
wii so curious, and so touchy, a people as the Cornish really are. 
So long as he was alive, Cornish folk all over the world—and perhaps 
more those away from home than those inhabiting the narrow limits 
within the Tamar boundary—felt that there was someone to whom we 
could all look as the very heart and head of our people. Our minds 
turned instinctively to the “Haven,” that pleasant white-painted 
villa by the waterside at Fowey, much as Provengals must have looked 
to the wistaria-shrouded, shuttered house upon the street at Maillane 
where Frédéric Mistral lived. 

And now Q has gone. There will be no one to take his place. 
Cornwall will never be the same without him. He came from very 
characteristic Cornish stock: his forbears were farmers and sailors 
and fishermen from that little angle of territory about Polperro, 
the hilly coast country between Fowey and Looe, which he must 
have loved above all parts of Cornwall. 

By Talland Church as I did go, 

I passed my kindred all in a row; 

Straight and silent there by the spade 

Each in his narrow chamber laid. 
But his immediate family background was remarkable, and, indeed, 
as is apt to be the way with a man of genius, arresting. Everybody 
knows the extraordinary ramshackle old house in Polperro where 
Jonathan Couch, Q’s grandfather, lived. He must have been a 
striking character, who, not content with writing the History of 
British Fishes in four volumes, married three umes—the last time 
when an old gentleman of sixty-five, his bride a girl of eighteen ; 
with the consequence of a family rift and the odd fact that Q had 
aunis who were younger than himself. 
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On the Quilier side he came from a family of French stock, all 
the male members of which were drowned at sea. There is ag 
strange story of the last of them going across to Roscoff, where he 
dreamed the night before leaving that he saw himself going through 
the bottom of his boat. He took it as a presentiment; which it 
was: on the way back the boat foundered and he was lost. Of the 
two sisters who remained of the family, one married Jonathan 
Couch, the other became the mothez of Sir Hugh Lane, who went 
down on the Lusitania. 

Q himself was born at Bodmin, where his father was a doctor, 
(An old man at Charlestown told me only the other day that he 
remembered a fire in the doctor’s house in the main street there, 
and Q as a boy, a red-headed boy, being passed out through an 
upper window.) This is the house and outlook which are described 
in The Ship of Stars, one of the most charming, as it is the most 
autobiographical of the novels. “Until his ninth year the boy 
about whom this story is written lived in a house which looked 
upon the square of a country town.” Every night the boy, like so 
many generations of Cornish children before him, wound up his 
prayers with: 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head: 

One to watch and one to pray, 

Two to bear my soul away. 
At nine Q went to a preparatory school at Newton Abbot, thence 
to Clifton, thence to Oxford and literary life in London, from 
which he returned to live in Cornwall in 1891, when he was twenty- 
seven. From 1912, when he became Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge, he divided his time agreeably between Cambridge and 
Cornwall, spending the more part of his time at Fowey. 

In the course of these long years of residence Q’s life became 
interwoven with a great many public activities, his figure—the 
weather-worn face with its many creases as of an old sailor, the 
sharp humorous eyes, the characteristic clothes, shaggy tweeds, blue 
shirt, bow tie—so familiar upon the Cornish scene. He early 
became a J.P., and took his duties seriously ; sometimes a story of 
his reflects some experience that had come before him on the bench. 
He was for years Chairman of the Harbour Commissioners at 
Fowey, and must, I think, have been chiefly responsible for the 
harbour development there—the big new jetties for loading china- 
clay being tucked away up the river where you don’t have to see 
them. He was Commodore of the Royal Fowey Yacht Club and 
loved entertaining for it—whether at Cambridge or in Cornwall he 
always entertained in a most generous, open-handed way, and with 
a delicious, old-fashioned courtesy. And all this though he was really 
a very shy man, reserved and not given to publicity. 

Above all, there was his work for education. For many years he 
was Vice-Chairman of the County Education Committee under that 
remarkable old Cornishman, R. G. Rows, who combined al! the 
capacities of a practical farmer with the interests of a philosopher 
and a natural gift of oratory. A third redoubtable personality in 
the Education Secretary, F. R. Pascoe, completed the trio which 
took advantage of the opportunities opened up by the Act of 1902 to 
create a system of secondary education, in which Cornwall had been 
notably backward. They built well and truly. Q provided the indis- 
pensable link with the universities and with the standards of the 
world of scholarship and culture. There is no such link in Cornwall 
today, nor are there any such men as those three. 

But what many people, both in Cornwall and at Cambridge, owed 
to Q’s kindness and sympathy of mind, his ever-readiness to help 
young people, some of us can testify. (I have written of what I owe 
to him for one, in my Cornish Childhood.) He meant a great deal 
to those of us Cornish boys who were looking to the universi- 
ties and to the wider world of intelligence and civilisation beyond 
the Tamar. And all the while, amid his multifarious activ:ties, Q pur- 
sued his chosen task of writing—and reading, for he was an exceed- 
ingly well-read man. I do not think that as a writer he is perhaps cor- 
rectly estimated as yet ; nor have I space to do justice to that theme. 


YIIM 
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His novels and stories are not widely known to the present genera- 
tion, though they are the best of him ; they are better appreciated 
by older people. But some of them will live ; for the truth is that Q 
had a genuine vein of inspiration. His real inner gift was for fantasy ; 
can see it at its best in a number of short. stories ; in that com- 
(I wonder if in that 


you ¢ 
parable to his closest literary friend, Barrie. 

ere was something of a similar Celtic temperament?) But he 
did not exploit it so fully—nor to such limits—as Barrie did. He 
turned more to social comedy ; and it is in this genre that his best 
books are written: the ever-delightful, early Troy Town, the late 
True Tilda, which I read only the other day and found enchanting. 
Best of all are the volumes of short stories, The Delectable Duchy, 
Noughts and Crosses. 

Q was authentically Cornish. And yet it was only upon one half 
of the Cornish character that he looked, and that the attractive half. 
A kindly, humorous man himself, he did not care to look too far 
into the darker side, the tragic. Q once wrote that there were things 
in life too deep to express. No great writer has ever thought that ; 
there lies the difference between Q and Thomas Hardy, whom, for 
the rest, he venerated. 

The clue to many of his activities—he was an all-round human 
being who enjoyed life to the full—was his immense public spirit. A 
public school man, with all the best of those virtues, a man of the 
finest breeding, he was also very English: perhaps more English 
than Cornish, when all is said. He was made in a noble mould; 
I never heard him utter an unkind 
word of others. The most sympathetic and catholic interpreter of 
Cornwall to the English world, he was even more so of English 
standards to the reluctant, suspicious and difficult Cornish. 


REMEMBERED DAWNS 


OMING off night duty at a wardens’ post, and seeing an 
exquisite dawn over the river, I reflect that dawns mean so 
much more to us in war-time than in peace, when the ambition of 
most of us is to keep between the blankets and never sample the 
day until it is well aired. 

Dawn is the time of stand-to on fire-step, in outpost and advance 
sap—and sometimes of attack. Once we have seen the greying and 
flushing of a sky over a wired parapet, we never forget ; or perhaps 
silhouetting the gaunt ruins of what was once a house with smoke 
curling from the chimney. 

What dawns our men of the Eighth and Fifth must have scen— 
over desert and Italian height, through vineyard and olive grove 
and the gardens of ancient hill-towns and villages! And that dawn 
at El Alamein, that sea-dawn of the Dunkirk evacuation and Dieppe 
raid. Can those who were there ever forget? Wasn’t there 
something eerie and unearthly about them, etched on the memory 
for all time? 

All night the roads to the front line have resounded with lorry, 
gun and limber ; but when dawn comes a sudden desolation over- 
takes those which are under enemy observation—files’of men trudge 
through the trench alongside, their tin hats bobbing up here and 
there like mushrooms, but the road is bare, and will remain so till 
dusk. In the shelter of some wall is a blear-eyed soldier feeling much 
as Edmund Blunden did when he wrote in’ that finest of soldiers’ 
chronicles, Undertones of War: “The east was scarlet with dawn 
and the flickering gun-flashes ; I thanked God I was not in the 
assault, and joined the subdued carriers nervously lighting cigarettes 
in one of the cellars, sitting there on the steps, studying my watch.” 

There was another soldier-author who wrote a book describing 
how, in quiet spells in and behind the line, he would saunter out 
at dawn bird-watching. Are there bird-watchers in Italy today, 
combining pleasure with the grim business of war? I should not 
be surprised. Certainly there are dawn-watchers in Burma, for 
Graham Stanford, from his airborne “jungle Tobruk,” tells us 
“how beautiful Burma is as the sun rises behind the mountains 
and a thousand gaily-plumaged birds chirp their morning greeting 
from the boughs of giant teak trees.” 
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I recall the dawns when I had to race, after short summer nights, 
getting water for the battalion over hill-paths unuseable by day. 
It was two rough miles to the old stone fountain in the ravine ; 
one had to make six double journeys at least with the mules, filling 
up the packals and emptying them into the company tanks—enough 
for the whole day. Machine-guns swept the paths and sometimes 
shells and mortars. There would be hold-ups in the dark when a 
mule became temperamental or slithered off the track into a ravine. 

But the heaven of those dawns when the job was finished at last 
and one could enjoy a smoke before turning in! And those dawns 
after reliet nights when the first light found us out of the trenches 
in rest billets, a few miles behind the line, almost in a world of 
peace! Yes, I think the soldier remembers his dawns, linking them, 
perhaps, with the rarer ones of peace-time and youth when he 
ranged abroad while saner folk were still sleeping; for you have 
to be young and crazy to enjoy them voluntarily ; later in life—if 
you are not a farm or factory worker—they are a discipline to be 
agreeably shunned, pending the buzzing of the alarum-clock round 
about eight or eight-thirty. . 

One of my prize dawns was a smoky, crimson one behind the 
mill-stacks of Stockport. I had chosen to go there (of all places) 
for my summer holiday because I was a cockney, born and bred, 
and wanted to see how Laiucashire cotton-spinners lived. One 
night I returned late from an excursion. hadn’t the heart to knock 
up the mill-workers in whose house I lodged, so squatted all night 
in the backyard, reading Shaw’s Man and Superman by the light 
of a back-alley lamp to the accompaniment of squalling cats. Then 
I wandered down to Mersey Square in the red dawn, seeing the 
knockers-up going their rounds, hearing the first clatter of clogs 
on the pavements. It was a thrilling adventure for a cockney ; but 
you have to be young to think so. 

Unforgettable, too, were the dawns of my first rail journey 
through France and Switzerland, when I sat on the steps of the 
carriage through the night, watching ghostly farms slip past, deter- 
mined to lose nothing of the strange, romantic, moonlit landscape 
in sleep. What does sleep matter when you are young, and ardent, 
and full of dreams? From my inn on the Dolderberg above Zurich 
I would set out before midnight, to tramp through tall fir-woods 
under the stars, and see the dawn of the Bernese Oberland set 
the snow-peaks aglow. Surely these dawns were the most enchant- 
ing of all, for as one climbed to the Sub-Alpine pastures the ait 
had that miraculous freshness and odour one finds only on high 
mountains. Cow-bells tinkled in the stillness, lights began to 
glimmer in lonely timbered farmhouses, and at one where I asked 
my way the farm-wife handed me, through a window, a bowl of 
milk warm from the cow and thick with cream. Journey’s-end was 
a lofty ledge from which one seemed to gaze over all Switzerland, 
watching rose-peaks soar from purple and magenta valleys. 


A pastel powder-blue dawn over Stockholm’s archipelago of pine- 
clad isles and reed-fringed waterways, when we motored out to 
them from a night-club. Dawn from the bow of a tanker in the 
Caribbean, with flying fish skimming the dark water under a hushed 
sky, and a hawk alighting on the mast-top to tell us land was near. 
Dawn as we neared friendly little Dieppe on the night crossing, or 
from the boat that took us up the Ouistreham Canal to Caen. Dawn 
by the lake in St. James’s Park, after an all-night party in Mayfair 
or a walk home through silent Kensington squares. . . . 

Then our home-front dawns, hurrying to the war factory to 
clock in, or coming off night shift; those after the 1940 blitz 
nights, when the All Clear sounded and we emerged from shelters 
and cellars to hear “ the earliest pipe of half-awakened birds” and 
put on the kettle for that ambrosial cup of tea which drowned all 
night’s terrors and much of its strain and fatigue! .. . 


But most of all the soldier’s dawns, touching bloodshot eyes with 
benediction, for they tell him—momentarily—of a world that might 
be, a world of beauty and peace in which a few twisted, tortured, 
perverted men no longer wield the power to hound their fellows to 
battle and slaughter, turning to hell an earth whose eyes should be 
set on heaven. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


INCE my return from North Africa I have constantly been 
S asked two questions. The first is: “ Will France, once she is 
liberated, relapse into civil war?” The second is: “ Does General 
de Gaulle aim at establishing a personal dictatorship? ” It would be 
unwise for an Englishman who has paid but a flying visit to Algeria 
to give any unqualified answer to such questions. It is in any case 
impossible for a foreigner accurately to estimate how far those 
Frenchmen who have recently escaped from France to Africa repre- 
sent the dominant tendencies and opinions in metropolitan France 
itself. It is difficult for the visiting Englishman, especially for one 
who entertains feelings of gratitude and admiration for the French 
mind and character, to remain unaffected by sentimental considera- 
tions. The emotions aroused by the sight of a resurgent France are 
respectable and potent; it would indeed be inhuman not to be 
moved by the vision of a great country, which has suffered deep 
humiliation, gradually recovering its energies, its vivacity, its self- 
confidence and its self-respect. And there seems to be a certain 
indelicacy in examining the lacerated body of France as if she were 
some exhibit stretched upon the slab of a dissecting theatre. It is 
difficult, for these reasons, to isolate hopes from realities and feelings 


from thoughts. 
- * *x * 


I had occasion, however, when at Algiers to see all the leading 
figures in the National Committee, to have discussions with many 
of the young men of the Résistance, and to have long conversations 
with members of the Consultative Assembly. In visiting Tunis and 
Morocco, in visiting certain training-centres of the new French 
army, I had occasion to check my first impressions from angles of 
observation detached from the main Algiers focus. In Tunisia, the 
memories of German occupation, the memory of that rainy after- 
noon of May 7th, 1943, are still extremely vivid; for Tunisians libera- 
tion is a fact of experience and not a political slogan. In Morocco, 
where the French settlers have for long been exposed to the full 
blast of German and Vichy propaganda, there still exists the 1esidue 
of bewildered resentment that war and dissension should have come 
to disturb their once prosperous colonial life. And among the 
Generals and young officers there is considerable impatience with 
politics, and a desire only to restore, as is being done, the prestige 
and honour of the French army. It would be most obtuse of us 
not to realise that these currents and cross-currents are wholly in- 
evitable. If London had been occupied and a section of our fleet 
and army had, with American assistance, been re-formed in Kenya 
Colony, then we also would display a certain sensitiveness to the 
touch. If at Nairobi there had been formed a Consultative 
Assembly including such diverse personalities as Mr. Herbert Morri- 
son, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Gallacher, Sir Herbert 
Williams and Mr. Quintin Hogg, it is at least possible that a certain 
diversity of opinion might have been expressed. To me the 
astonishing thing is not that there should exist some party rivalries 
at Algiers, but that under General de Gaulle’s leadership so wide 
a measure of unanimous will should have been created. 

x * 7 * 

The question is, however, “ Will there be civil war in France once 
the country has been liberated? ” Those Frenchmen to whom, in 
different forms, I put this question gave me many varied answers. 
Yet it was possible from these answers to extract some general 
common factors which almost provide a formula. That formula 
would run approximately as follows: “France is certainly passing 
through a revolutionary stage, but if firmness is displayed, if the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Russians do not intervene, then there should 
be no need for a revolution, only a need for some marked change. 
If the Allies sought to compromise with Vichy, if for instance they 
sought to revive the old Chamber and to recognise some ‘ neutral ’ 
government formed by men like de Monzie or Georges Bonnet, then 
assuredly fire and slaughter would spread in a single night throughout 
the land. If, again, the Allies imagine that France will return 


without a word to the 1875 Constitution, that the old system of 
parliamentary and press corruption will be reinstituted, then certainly 
all this dilapidated furniture will be swept away by force. But if 
the Allies accord full powers to the National Committee of General 
de Gaulle, and if that Committee is supported by the Résistance and 
the Communists, then, after a momentary ‘lightning revolution, 
order will be established and unflinchingly maintained.” Such, more 
or less, was the answer given me by men of different ages, parties 
and groups. But this formula leaves behind it two disturbing notes 
of interrogation. Will the Résistance, which is formed from men 
of every class of society, be able to maintain its present unity? What 
will be the future relations between the Résistance and the Com- 
munists? I could obtain no effective answer to these two questions, 
* * - . 

Clearly there is a strong element of Jacobinism in all this, and 
the danger of much heresy-hunting and accusations of “impurity.” 
It is for this reason that General de Gaulle’s personal attitude, 
influence and intentions become of such immense importance. There 
is a general recognition that General de Gaulle today has become 
something more than a symbol, something more than a legend, and 
that he is emerging as a defined military and political leader. He is 
the man of June 18th, 1940; he is the man who refused to be sub- 
servient to any foreign government, and who by his obstinacy and 
faith preserved the dignity and independence of France ; he is the 
man who, by sheer force of volition, eliminated all alternatives and 
imposed a unity of purpose upon all parties and politicians ; he is 
the only man who, when deliverance comes, will be accepted as 
unquestioned leader by a vast majority of the French people. He is 
a phenomenon ; he is essential ; he is unavoidable—but will he be 
democratic? There are those who contend that de Gaulle, recalling 
always his ancestor the Sieur de Gaulle who fought with Joan of 
Arc, sees himself only as the mystic Liberator, and that when once 
France is restored he will retire quite naturally into private life and 
give lectures on tank warfare at the Ecole de Guerre. There are 
those who contend that, even if he has no personal ambitions, he 
will be forced by chaos to direct the storm. And there are those 
who believe that so soon as liberation becomes a reality, he will 
summon the Conseils Généraux, prepare for a new Constitution 
and Assembly, and restore to France her parliamentary liberties in 
cleaner and more efficient forms. That, I am quite sure, is the 
solution which he himself would most desire. 

* * * * 

The question is, however, whether France, the new France of the 
Résistance and the Communist Party, has any desire at all to return 
to liberalism. That is a question which nobody can answer with 
assurance at this stage. De Gaulle himself has indicated recently 
that he is opposed to totalitarianism. In a fine speech he rebuked 
the extreme apostles of revenge by stating that among all those who 
had supported Vichy there were “ perhaps a dozen traitors ; perhaps 
a hundred men of weak character.” When Combat a few weeks ago 
launched a disgraceful attack against M. Comert, the editor of 
France, and M. Duchesne, the leader of the French team of the 
B.B.C.—against two men, that is, who for four years have been 
models of brilliant patriotism—de Gaulle countered by according 
his official approval and support to the Duchesne équipe. Nor can 
we yet be certain whether the Press Law drafte¢ by the Consultative 
Assembly, and which, while trying to suppress corruption, succeeds 
in suppressing all freedom of speech, has the General’s real approval. 
The political censorship at Algiers was unwise, unintelligent and un- 
worthy of a great country. We learnt on Wednesday last that it had 
been abolished. From all these storms and clouds two pinnacles of 
truth do in fact emerge: (1) The only hope of preventing civil war in 
France is co-operation between the Résistance and the Communists 
in a Government headed by de Gaulle and recognised by the Allied 
Powers. (2) The only hope of restoring liberalism in France is 
that de Gaulle should maintain his authority undisputed until France 
gains her health, her sanity and a new Constitution. 
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THE THEATRE 

«Crisis in Heaven.”’ At the Lyric. 

We would expect to find that a play whose principal characters are 
Voltaire, Aristophanes, Frederick the Great, Abraham Lincoln, 
Pushkin, Helen of Troy, Florence Nightingale and the Vicar of Bray 
was the first offspring of a bright undergraduate, and this is exactly 
how Crisis in Heaven struck me on seeing it, except that the word 
“bright” would not be quite appropriate. I do not know what has 
happened to Mr. Linklater, whom I had always suspected of having 
a very respectable talent. Perhaps the well-known Scottish suscepti- 
bility to education has got the better of our Orkney author ; or is it 
the influence of the B.B.C. bringing culture to the people? Whatever 
the reason, Crisis in Heaven is altogether so unsatisfactory an affair 
that one cannot pass it over in silence. I would say it is completely 
humourless ; that a number of people around me now and then 
laughed spasmodically and violently I ascribe to embarrassing 
surprise, to the fact that the efforts to be funny were so ponderous 
that they, occasionally, were quite alarming. It is reputed a bad 
sign in a novel when the hero is an artistic genius, and plays about 
literary celebrities invite almost insuperable difficulties. One cannot 
expect Mr. Linklater to be as witty and pregnant as Voltaire, but if he 
has the temerity to put Voltaire on the stage what are we to expect? 
It is not as if Mr. Linklater were giving us a new and penetrating 
revelation of Voltaire, as it may be argued Shaw did with Caesar 
in Caesar and Cleopatra. This Voltaire is just the Voltaire of the 
schoolbooks, without any of his talent. Nor is he even consistent 
in character. His remarks when pressed to marry Helen of Troy 
are of a banality that has to be heard to be believed. Voltaire would 
have blushed to make them. More energetic but no more interest- 
ing is Mr. Linklater’s- Aristophanes. Nor is there an idea at the 
back of this costume charade. If these famous personages have here 
the stature of programme writers of the B.B.C. we may add that 
this Crisis in Heaven amounts to a dull dispute in the canteen at 
Broadcasting House. The prevailing dullness and flatness of the 
dialogue is masked by pretty scenes and by some charming and 
languid acting by Dorothy Dickson as Helen which suffused her 
performance with a delicate ennui that was the most real and 
attractive element in the play. JAMES REDFERN. 


” 


THE CINEMA 


“The Forgotten Village.” 
Tale.”’ At the Odeon. 


The Forgotten Village is a documentary which recalls the origins of 
the dramatised film of fact. When Robert Flaherty in 1921 made 
Nanook of the North, a record of Eskimo village life, his purpose 
had much in common with that of the group of technicians which, 
under the leadership of Herbert Kline, has given us this authentic 
picture of life in a remote Mexican village. Flaherty and Kline both 
wished to report and interpret a primitive way of life; they saw 
simple beauty and a logical rhythm in the processes of working, eat- 
ing and sleeping, and in the cycle of birth and death. They both saw 
that to achieve their full purpose the camera must position itself and 
must move like a living and a sympathetic observer, the delicate tool 
of an artist, a “chisel of light” as it was once called. In The 
Forgotten Village, Alexander Hackensmid’s photography caresses 
the subject-matter with a delicacy and a sureness of touch of which 
Flaherty himself would not have been ashamed. It is true that the 
camera does not so often move in an intuitive expectation of the 
subject’s movement as it did under the hand of Flaherty, but many 
of the progressions from face to face or from face to inanimate but 
evocative object could not have been surpassed. One has the sense 
of a lens always probing deeper and nearer to the heart of the matter, 
seeking always a bolder image of the significant details of habit and 
ritual. 


The Forgotten Village is a film about the clash of old and new. It 
shows how obstinately Mexican villagers may believe in the mumbo- 
jumbo of the “ wise-woman ” even in the face of a disastrous epi- 
demic. Finally, it contrasts the primitive pattern of village life with 
a sequence depicting the advancing achievements of education and 
enlightenment. One day soon the peasants will realise that the 
doctors they have driven from the village were not seeking to murder 
their children with strange potions or to poison their wells ; and 
the young men who were striving for a better order will be able to 
return to their homes and find approbation in place of hatred. I 
suspect that Flaherty would care less for the somewhat facile issues 


At the Academy.—‘* A Canterbury 
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and the moral which emerges from them than for the manner of 
the narration. I can imagine him arguing that the film does less 
than justice to the native commonsense of a fine people. For there 
is always a danger that film-makers who take pleasure in recording 
primitive ways of life may acquire a nostalgia for them which over- 
steps the bounds of logic and reason. There is a risk, too, that 
backwardness may be exaggerated. Be that as it may, The Forgotten 
Village contains sequences of a funeral, of market-day and of child- 
birth which carry complete conviction. 


The theme owes something to early Soviet accounts of the advance 
of science into primitive communities, and the Russians would per- 
haps have given us a stronger climax. The story thread suffers 
occasionally from patches of rough continuity and the absence of 
dialogue both accentuates the element of dumb-show in the action 
and leaves us too often at the mercy of a somewhat self-conscious 
commentary (Steinbeck not at his best). Yet these things are of 
small importance beside the power of the episodes descriptive of 
day-to-day custom. 

A Canterbury Tale also contains authentic sequences of a place and 
of people. Here it is the Kent countryside close by our own door- 
step rather than a village in the Mexican hinterland, and the people 
are the farmers, blacksmiths and wheelwrights of Kent. Then there 
is an American sergeant {Sgt. John Sweet), who in his first film 
gives a warm and natural characterisation which is the best piece of 
propaganda for America which has yet reached our screens. He is 
supported by established professionals from whom Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger have obtained performances of great credi- 
bility. The background is excellent (photographed by Erwin Hillier 
with a real sense of the essential qualities of English countryside and 
architecture), but the narrative is a bewildering mixture of pleasant 
fancy and unpleasant sadism. The idea of a modern pilgrimage in 
the wake of Chaucer was excellent, but in a most mysterious manner 
its accomplishment has been made to turn upon the curious habits 
of a local magistrate who pours glue on young women in order to 
boost male attendances at his archaeological lectures. Messrs. Powell 
and Pressburger certainly can be counted upon to set us a pretty 
psychological problem in any film theme they may evolve. A Canter- 
bury Tale is well worth seeing for its homely episodes in farmyard, 
field and lecture-room. Beneath the glue there are many real virtues. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
Stravinsky and Vaughan Williams 


Tue B.B.C. Orchestra has just paid a visit to London for four 
concerts (the last taking place this evening) of more than usual 
interest. Each programme has contained, besides a major classic, 
an important modern work. The occasion was taken to revive 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and Vaughan Williams’s Fourth 
Symphony in F minor, neither of which have been played here for 
some time. Sir Adrian Boult has not, I imagine, that affection for 
Stravinsky’s ballet that he displays in his performances of Schubert’s 
C major Symphony or Brahms’s in E minor ; the performance was 
careful and conscientious rather than exciting. One was not swept 
away on the tide of overwhelming rhythm at the end, as one used 
to be twenty years ago. Perhaps that lapse of time accounts in 
part for the fact that much of the music sounded boring, in particular 
the frenzied dislocations of the rhythm. Yet Le Sacre remains a 
remarkably powerful evocation of dark, primal mysteries, and, for 
its influence upon the course of musical development, is certainly 
an important modern work. 

Vaughan Williams’s Fourth Symphony is generally regarded as the 
least attractive of his works. It has been described as wholly without 
“beauty” and the composer himself is said to dislike it. As to 
“beauty,” if the slow movement is not beautiful, I really do not know 
what the term means. And elsewhere, out of the harshness and bitter- 
ness comes forth sweetness. It is not a pretty work, of course, but it 
has the strength generated by a deeply felt emotion. It may be 
“ugly” like Le Sacre, by academic standards ; but one can say of 
it, as one cannot say of Stravinsky’s dance, which stands still in one 
place for all its frenzy, e pur si muove. As to the composer’s opinion, 
that is neither here nor there. I can imagine that Shakespeare having 
got his disgust and bitterness off his chest in Lear’s mad utterances 
or Timon’s rage, might well say “I never want to hear them again.” 
But that is no reason why others should not admire what has cost 
the creator so much anguish that he cannot endure to be reminded 
of it. DyneLey Hussey. 
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LETTERS TO 


“DE VALERA’S LOST CHANCE” 


Sir,—Your issue of April 28th contained an article by Viscount 
Castlereagh, M.P., entitled “De Valera’s Lost Chance.” The facts set 
out in the article are substantially correct, but the implications drawn by 
the writer would not be shared by many who possess some degree of 
knowledge of the real difficulties of the Irish question. Regarding the 
matter from the standpoint of the British people, Viscount Castlereagh 
states, “It is clear that to ensure our future security Northern Ireland 
must remain a part of Great Britain.” He later proceeds to analyse the 
British mind as being one of surprise, on the part of many, that the 
British Government did not make approaches to Northern Ireland to 
enlist its co-operation for a post-war united Ireland and to give evidence 
of its professed loyalty by its willingness to enter into a federal union 
with Eire, retaining its own Parliament, and that it would have been 
very hard for Ulstermen to have refused such an appeal. I must in fair- 
ness to your contributor state that he proceeds to say that “ such surprise 
merely denotes an utter failure to understand the mentality of Mr. de 
Valera and the enigmatic people who wholeheartedly support him.” 
Thus far I fail to disagree with your contributor. But when we proceed 
to consider what is apparently his main contention, i.e., that Mr. de 
Valera has “lost his chance,” it is difficult to avoid the inference that, 
had Mr. de Valera accepted the choice, Northern Ireland would have 
been provided with an invitation to enter into a federal union with Eire. 

I do not agree that any such choice existed, or in fact could exist on 
such terms. To suggest therefore that Mr. de Valera has declined some- 
thing which had neither been offered or advanced to him seems both 
illogical and irrational. The Irish problem goes deeper—much deeper— 
that this. It is not merely a question of lost causes or lost opportunities, 
It lies in recognition of the unfortunate yet incontrovertible fact, which 
your contributor fully acknowledges, that the attitude of the Southern 
mind is one of deep and unrelenting hostility towards everything English 
and that, so long as Ulster people choose to retain their identification 
with Britain, so long will they share in that hostility. Any suggestion, 
however, of successful affiliation between two peoples who are so utterly 
different in outlook, as well as in their racial and religious distinctions, 
seems too remote to merit serious discussion, 

No Englishman truly worthy of the heritage of liberty which he has 
secured for himself would willingly assent to a political bargain which 
would have the effect of transferring a loyal part of the Empire to an 
enforced allegiance with those who are candidly and unashamedly anti- 
British.—Yours faithfully, THOMAS BAILIE, 

M.P., North Down. 


6 Carisbrooke Terrace, Upper Clifton, Bangor, Down, NI. 


Sir,—May I reply to Mr. Denis Ireland’s simple question, which he puts 
forward in your issue of May 12th with the air of one propounding in- 
soluble problems? The reason why there is no conscription in Northern 
Ireland is because the anti-British minority would never submit to it, and 
the support they would get from their sympathisers in Eire would cause 
more trouble than it would be worth. The reason why there 1s a travel 
ban between Northern Ireland and Great Britain is simply because super- 
vision on the Eire-Ulster border is so difficult (and lax) that the only 
practicable way of preventing information useful to the enemy from 
getting out of Eire is to isolate the whole island of which Ulster is a part. 
A permanent political schism in an island on Britain’s ocean flank does 
not contribute to the security of Britain, but the only two remedies avail- 
able—namely, the coercion of Eire or the coercion of Ulster—would make 
matters infinitely worse than they are at present. Mr. Denis Ireland would 
do well to cultivate a more complete grasp of the obvious before intruding_ 
into Irish politics—Yours faithfully, C. H. RosBinson. 
59 Campden Hill Court, London, W.8. 


POLES AND THE JEWS 


Sir,—I appreciate to the full the concern on account of the alleged anti- 
Semitic activities in the Polish Army, to which expression was given on 
several occasions in the House of Commons and in many articles in the 
British daily and weekly Press. They injure the very fundamental feelings 
of humanity, the sense of justice and —toute proportion gardée—jeopardise 
at least one of the aims for which this war is fought. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that those who only listen to the "B.B.C. news bulletins or read the 
daily papers, but have no personal contact with Polish affairs and Polish 
people, will draw from them the conclusion that anti-Semitism in the 
Polish Army is running wild, knowing no bounds and no restraint. 
This conclusion does not correspond with the facts. Unfortunately I 
cannot simply deny the alleged anti-Semitism. As a matter of fact, 
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anti-Semitism is widely spread among the Poles, though most often 
it is of a verbal nature, revealing itself in a way peculiar to our national 
characteristics in talking with much fire and a great expense of words 
in quite general terms about the perniciousness, unworthiness, perversity, 
&c., of something or other. The anti-Semitic views do not preclude, 
on the part of those who hold them, a friendly attitude and undis. 
criminating helpfulness towards their fellow-soldiers of Jewish extraction, 
This is the case with the unit with which I serve, and about which I can 
speak authoritatively, with a full knowledge of the relevant facts. 

Yet in my unit the desertions from the army occurred too. I know 
the circumstances of some of them, and I cannot think they were pro- 
voked by any kind of unfriendliness and ill-feeling—let alone a petty 
tyranny or outspoken persecution. It is to be supposed that the massa 
desertion was actuated in a high proportion of cases by the feeling of 
solidarity, or by some other reason to be ascertained by an investigation 
of particular cases. But that is quite a different matter from the suggested 
state of affairs, according to which it is simply beneath human dignity 
and beyond human endurance for a man of Jewish extraction to serve 
with the Polish Army. 

I should like to emphasise another point of view which, after many 
discussions with my fellow-soldiers I consider as rather representative. 
Almost every one of us knows, without a shadow of doubt, one or more 
cases of unprovoked desertion. There is, moreover, some evidence of 
the mass-desertion being planned and prepared from without. It is only 
natural to surmise that some force, or forces, which aim at disrupting 
Polish unity (almost the only capital left to us to build on in the present 
and in the future) and at showing us in an unfavourable light, were at 
work. The Jewish question, still unsettled among us and sure to arouse 
indignation in every truly democratic country, was seized upon. It was 
done at a moment politically disadvantageous to us and militarily requiring 
every citizen free from more important duty to be in the army. Desertion 
at such a moment, carried out on instigation from outside to create mis- 
leading appearances, is regarded as a very high offence and disloyalty, 
the more so that if not all then at least some of its consequences must 
have been known very well to the deserters. They proved themselves, 
in my fellow-soldiers’ opinion, bad citizens. 

For many of us, far more than British opinion expects, the whole 
question and first of all the facts which gave rise to it, are extremely 
painful. By what I have said I do not want to minimise the danger of 
verbal anti-Semitism. I am sure I am not alone in thinking that the 
passage from a verbal to an active anti-Semitism might be sometimes 
imperceptible. I believe that such opinions originate emotions which 
are base, degrading and corrosive for the human heart and mind. It 
does not lie in man’s power to eradicate them by an order of the day, a 
regulation, a sentence in the courts of law, though of course such measures 
are necessary and they play their part too. It is a long business that 
can be dealt with, successfully and definitely, by persuasion and discussion, 
and a development to a fuller personal humanity. There are in the Polish 
Army men who will do everything in their power to speed up this 
evolution. A CORPORAL IN THE POLISH ARMY. 


POLES OF THE SANGRO 


S1r,—Both as an Englishwoman and a European I should like to thank 
you for publishing Zygmunt Litynski’s article “ Poles of the Sangro” in 
your May 12th issue. Amidst the spate of ill-informed and abusive 
verbiage which has seethed around the unfortunate Poles, whose only 
fault is that since 1939 they have stood firm in defence of their country’s 
independence and territorial integrity, it is restful to read so just, moving 
and unvengeful an account of the experiences of the many thousand 
Polish deportees who were later to form the Polish divisions on the 
Italian front. 

There are many things which we now find it politic to forget, and it is 
therefore good that we should be reminded that these men and their 
Government in July, 1941, made perhaps the most unselfish gesture 
which one nation can make to another. They stretched out their hands 
in reconciliation to the oppressor, asking only for a change of heart from 
the other side. These men did not leave Russia because they did not 
wish to fight there, but at the direct request of the Soviet Government, 
on the grounds that there were not sufficient arms and equipment for 
them.- Nor should we forget that 80 per cent. of the Polish troops now 
fighting with unquestioned bravery in Italy are from those eastern parts 
of Poland now menaced by Soviet expansionism. These are the men of 
whom a prominent American military critic, Major G. F. Eliot, wrote 
recently in the New York Herald: 

“‘In Italy two Polish divisions are actively engaged in the heaviest 
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kind of fighting alongside the Allied troops. They form from one- 
fifth to one-sixth of the total strength of the’ Allied forces on the 
southern front. If anything should happen to shake their morale or 
fighting spirit, or even make some of them confused and uncertain, 
jt might result in disaster not only for themselves but for the Allied 
forces fighting beside them. ... The situation in Italy is so 
perilously balanced that the withdrawal or even partial withdrawal 
of two Polish divisions might at so critical a moment easily make 
the difference between defeat and victory.” 
—I am, Sir, yours, &c., SHEILA PRIDMORE. 
B2 Sloane Avenue Mansions, S.W.3. 


“ GREECE’S PERPLEXITIES” 


$ir,—Dealing with the question of the future régime in Greece in his 
article on ““Greece’s Perplexities” published in your issue of May 12th, 
your special correspondent mentions among other things that “the King 
has undertaken (since the mutiny) to respect the result of a plebiscite 
on the question.” May I point out that his undertaking was given by 
the King not since the mutiny of last month but on July 4th of last year 
jn a broadcast to the Greek people? “ You will realise,” said His Majesty, 
“that conditions for a free expression of the popular will cannot exist 
until our country has ceased to be an immediate theatre of war. But 
it has been agreed that as soon as the security of our country is complete, 
and the necessities of military operations allow, free and general elections 
for a constituent assembly will be held, and I declare to you that they 
will take place within six months, as my Government has already decided. 
I am confident that no Greek, and least of all myself, will fail to respect 
the decision of the constituent assembly.” 

Three days later, on July 7th, 1943, speaking in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Eden said: “I would be grateful if the House would allow me to say 
how much the British Government welcome, and how sincerely they 
endorse, this far-sighted announcement by the King of Greece, which in 
their view provides for the constitutional evolution of Greek political insti- 
tutions in accordance with the principles of democracy and of the Atlantic 
Charter.” That, surely, should have put an end to any further discussion 
on this question. 

Such a significant omission on the part of your special correspondent— 
the implications of which are too obvious to need amplification—should 
provide a gauge of the detachment or accuracy with which he examines 
Greece’s perplexities generally ; but there is one point which he should 
never have made, and that is his statement that the recent mutiny in the 
Greek Armed Forces “should perhaps not be judged exclusively as a 
breach of military discipline.” It is precisely that tendency to allow the 
military to interfere in political matters that has been‘the curse of Greek 
political life for so many years, particularly during the period when Greece 
was a Republic. Those who really love Greece and are honestly anxious 
to see her democratic institutions restored should be the first to admit 
that the paramount necessity is that the Greek Armed Forces should no 
longer “rightly or wrongly . . . consider themselves in some measure 
the representatives of Greek opinion.” Western ideas reserve a different 
word for this state of affairs: it is “ stratocracy ”; definitely not “ demo- 
cracy."—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London. A FRIEND OF GREECE. 


A TRIBUTE TO Q 


Sirn.—There is a saying, the origin of which I do not know, ‘®Those whom 
the gods love, die young.” It may be interpreted in various ways. For 
me it has but one interpretation: not that the young are doomed, but 
that Love has no calendar. Love keeps everybody young. 

This saying is more applicable to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who died 
last week in Cornwall, than to any man that I have ever known. His life, 
his letters, and his writings were one long May-day. You can as easily 
embalm the scent of a rose as describe the quality’ of Q’s style—whether 
in his conversation or in his books. With the exception of Professor 
Macneile Dixon—also a Professor of English Literature—I doubt if any 
author has given so much pleasure to cultured, and even to simple people. 

No sea on the coast of his peaceful home in Fowey will ever wash 
away the memory of this gay, intrepid, lovable man.—Yours, &c., 

MARGOT OXFORD. 


LIBERAL WITH INTERVALS 


Sin—In the paragraphs under the heading of “A Spectator’s Notebook ” 
in your issue of the sth inst. I see one on the representation of the 
Barnstaple or N.W. Division of Devonshire. This speaks of the “ long 
Liberal tradition ” of the constituency. 

Permit me to point out that this was broken in 1922, when I was 
Teturned as a Conservative, and continued to represent the constituency 
(except for the part of 1924 when the Labour Party were in office) 
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until 1935, when I retired and did not seek election. I was returned 
at four out of five of the elections 1922 to 1931, and Barnstaple was 
represented by a Conservative in twelve of the thirteen years 1922-1935. 
I do not gather from “ Janus’s” note that he claims that it is repre- 
sented by a Liberal in this Parliament. I should like to make it clear 
that the N.W. Devon Conservative Association, of which I am President, 
would dispute the right of the Liberal Party to nominate the Government 
candidate should the appeal to the country at the next election (or at 
a by-election) be on a Coalition basis.—Yours faithfully, BASIL PETO. 
Gatehouse, Iford, Bradford-on-Avon. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT TEHERAN 


Sir,—“ Janus ” is to be thanked for pointing out (as no other responsible 
writer on this side has done so far as I have been able to see) the very 
mischievous intention of the Saturday Evening Post in printing the 
canard about Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin having such a bad time 
at the Teheran Conference that only the tact of President Roosevelt 
prevented an explosion 

What is so surprising is not that the S. E. P. (notoriously anti-British, 
Isolationistic and caterer for the prejudices of the Middle West thick mind) 
published this piece of stunt-journalism, but that only your able con- 
tributor ventured to make a protest on behalf of truth—and Britain. 

Perhaps in this connexion I may quote an extract from an editorial 
article in the March issue of Persuasion, an extremely interesting and 
well-written journal. Here it is: 


“What most people over here do not realise is the complete 
irresponsibility of American political and newspaper life. They are 
not appeased by the explanation that when Senator So-and-So makes 
a slashing attack on Britain’s oil policy he is not really attacking 
Britain—he is attacking President Roosevelt. They only see that 
millions of American citizens are given a prejudiced and inaccurate 
picture which prevents our understanding one another. When time 
and again no British Minister attempts to refute such accusations 
or explain the true position, a feeling of anger and frustration remains 
which no amount of after-dinner speeches can altogether erase. It 
would be impossible in this country for a whispering campaign to 
develop against General Eisenhower such as that which has developed 
in the U.S. against Lord Louis Mountbatten, who is said to be ‘pulling 
his punches in Burma.’ ” 


Anglo-American relations will continue to be poisoned so long as such 
magazines as the Saturday Evening Post and such newspapers as the 
Hearst, McCormick and Patterson groups pursue their present unscrupu- 
lous tactics ; and responsible-minded Americans are the first to admit 
this.—Yours, &c., SYDNEY HORLER. 

Graffham House, Graffham, Petworth, Sussex. 


“ENSA” IN INDIA 


S1rR,—My attention has been called to a letter published in your columns 
on May Sth last titled “ ENSA in India” and signed “ X. Y. Z.”, contain- 
ing wild and unsubstantiated charges against the work of this organisation 
in India. The writer, Mr. X. Y. Z., describes an ENSA show—or what 
he says was an ENSA show, as being “ down and out filth from start to 
finish.” If this individual will furnish me with the name of the show in 
question, with the name of the artists to whom he took objection, the 
locality and date of the performance, I will see that immediate steps are 
taken to check up, and for a report to be furnished to this Headquarters. 
“X. Y. Z.’s” letter—until every accusation in it has been proved to be 
justified beyond any shadow of doubt, stands as an insult to numbers 
of hard-working artists who are trying to serve their country in the 
ways best fitted to them. This Association takes a serious view of such 

atuitous mud slinging. Regarding “ X. Y. Z.’s” remark that “ Of course 
one cannot blame the best artists for not coming to India,” with its mis- 
leading implication, I would state that at present the four following star 
artists are in India for ENSA ... Vera Lynn, Stainless Stephen and 
Elsie and Doris Waters.— I am, Sir, yours truly, 

CoLuiE Knox, Director of Public Relations. 
Department of National Service Entertainment, 
Headquarters, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


SCREEDS OF LATIN 


Sir,—Dr. Johnson was not of opinion that the Scotch were entirely without 
Latin: “I know not whether it be not peculiar to the Scots to have 
attained the liberal without the manual arts, to have excelled in orna- 
mental knowledge, and to have wanted not only the elegancies but the 
conveniences of common life. . . . The Latin poetry of Deliciae Poetarum 
Scotorum would have done honour to any nation. ... Yet men thus 
ingenious and inquisitive were content to live in total ignorance of the 
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trades by which human wants are supplied, and to supply them by the 
grossest means. ... Their tables were coarse as the feasts of Eskimos 
and their houses filthy as the cottages of Hottentots.” Latin has been as 
bad a model for English prose as French has been an excellent one. 
Compare Chaucer’s renderings of Italian and French with his attempt to 
assimilate the prose style of Boethius; and consider the influence of 
the Latin period on the long-winded German sentence.—Yours, &c., 
Edinburgh. H. J. C. GRIerson. 


B.O.O. AND D.A.D.O.S. 


Sir,—I read with amazement “R.A.O.C. Officer’s” letter in your issue 
of May sth. That he should not have been amused is understandable 
(indeed, neither was I on re-reading it; at least we have that much in 
common), but that he should have taken such violent offence seems 
incredible. The example given actually occurred in 1940. 

Far from underrating the magnificent achievements of the R.A.O.C. 
I also credit the majority of the Corps with a sense of proportion which 
appears, unhappily, to be lacking in your correspondent. If every time 
someone poked some friendly fun at the “P.B.I.” irate and touchy 
officers rushed into print there would be small space left for anything 
else in the correspondence columns of the Press. 

To say that my “ill-timed and ill-informed jibes endanger public 
confidence in the corps” is as flattering to my powers of persuasion as 
it is ludicrous and insulting to the magnificent reputation of the 
R.A.O.C.—Yours, &c., M. CLarK HALL. 

4A Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S FUTURE 


Sir,—I think there is sound leading for post-war politics in your article 
“ The Labour Party’s Future.” Party controversy is inevitable and healthy 
so long as human beings differ about what isegood for them and each 
other, but it would be a step forward to rid it of its bitterness and unfair- 
ness ; and this would be assisted by your suggestion that the nation’s 
leaders of all parties should not go right down into the thick of the 
election battle but, instead, make only positive and educational speeches, 
criticising each other (if at all) only with the utmost restraint. To many 
of the opposition-minded in the rank and file, this might stamp them 
merely as traitors—at first—but the nation would in time grasp the 
significance of their course—their realisation that they may have to work 
closely together when the battle is past. 

I see three alternative ways open to us. (1) A coupon election—which, 
with you, I should deplore, and which would not really avoid the second 
alternative. (2) A return to the old game of treating as destined and 
perpetual enemies people with whom one has a good deal of common 
purpose. (3) A recognition that we are at a new stage in democratic 
evolution, which requires us to make a serious effort to hammer out the 
technique of what I have called elsewhere the “ politics of agreement.” 

1) and (2) are the easy ways, but to adopt them will put us in the danger 
that the idea of democracy, having won the biggest and most terrible war 
in history, may be discredited because its nominal adherents have not 
sufficiently understood it. If on the other hand we choose (3), which I 
am sure is the right way, we ought to do so in full realisation that the 
relaxing of party discipline may have to go so far as to create the need 
for new devices to maintain decisive and stable government and provide 
alternative governments in which the nation can have confidence should 
it lose confidence at any time in virtually all the office-holders of that 
moment. 

The political genius and experience of this nation ought not to find 
t an impossible task to provide them.—Yours sincerely, 
REGINALD A. SMITH. 


34 Burnside Road, Gatley, Cheshire. 


THE CONTRASTS OF AMERICA 


Sir,—It is surely a hard saying of Mr. Angus Watson that only § per 
cent. of the population of the United States is of British origin, i.e., six 
or seven millions. The American, Admiral Stark, in a recent broadcast 
gave the figure as $5 per cent., or 70 million. The great influx of people 
from Continental Europe into the United States did not begin before 
about 1890, by which time the people of British stock must have been 
many times six or seven million. I believe the population of the United 
States at the time of the War of Independence was three or three and a 
half million, mostly British, and it is quite inconceivable that this number, 
in the course of 170 years, aided by a continual influx of British 
immigrants throughout the nineteenth century, should only have increased 
to six or seven million. I think there can be no doubt that the figures 
given by Admiral Stark must be far nearer the truth than those given 
by Mr. Watson.—Yours faithfully, F. FENTON PRICKETT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE old water-mill—it is mentioned in Domesday—now grinds for its 
neighbours the rations of balancer meal for which our poultry clamours 
and on which it lays a satisfactory quantum of eggs. The water which 
for years flowed only down the crooked by-pass under the road now 
revolves the creaky wheel as it had done for nearly a thousand years, 
The miller, like most other people, has no means of transport, so other 
local tradesmen lend their aid and the meal is distributed through their 
kind co-operation. Those busy and occasionally wise persons who are 
planning England for the age that succeeds the war will deserve our 
gratitude if they take steps to keep the mills—wind- as well as water. 
mills—going. They are the best type and symbol of the local self. 
sufficiency which in the opinion of most countrymen is the supreme 
need of this England. Contrariwise the huge white-flour mills on the 
Western coast are symbols of the mad reliance on overseas (and devitalised) 
food which industrialists encouraged both from their workshops and 
from Parliament. 


Neglect of Peat Fuel 


The neglect of a local form of self-sufficiency which is greatly deplored 
by a scientific Scotchman of my acquaintance is connected with fuel, 
Round about his first house in Scotland, where he still keeps a pied-a-terre, 
stretch extensive areas of excellent peat. Except for his own exploita- 
tion this extensive mine is wholly neglected, though the cost and difficulty 
involved in the supply of coal from deep and distant pits is great. He 
might notice a similar waste of fuel round about his house in a Home 
County. When the Government cut down local groves every perambulator 
in the parish was mobilised for the carrying away of chips and the smaller 
bits of “lop and top”; but there still lie there masses of more solid 
wood regarded apparently as useless. There is enough felled and fallen 
wood on a few acres to keep the population warm for a succession of 
winters, if the wood could be cut up, as it might be cut up, easily and 
cheaply by co-operative effort. Local power, fuel, fodder and food are 
all suicidally neglected, though the war itself has set afoot a certain reform. 


Experiment of Bluebell Flowers 

A few years ago an experiment was started at Kew with the object of 
seeing whether the more reckless and common method of picking off 
bluebell flowers down to the bleached part of the stalk weakened the 
plant. Now early plucking of the flowers of bulbs certainly tends to 
strengthen the plant, and no evidence has been produced to show that 
the bluebell can be weakened by any other method than by cutting off 
the leaves. The bulbs are often astonishingly deep; and wherever the 
plant establishes itself there it multiplies. It is more glorious year after 
year in Kew Gardens, and though we generally associate it with woods 
it is multiplying on one at any rate of the treeless and half-barren islands 
off the coast of South Wales. 


A Brave Bird 


Across the lawn scuttled a grey squirrel which looked frightened as 


“well as irritated. Behind it flew a starling which kept pecking at the 


squirrel’s tail with obvious hostile fury. Doubtless the squirrel, with 
or without evil intent, had strayed too near the nest. Parent birds are, 
of course, endowed with reckless bravery. In the garden of a neigh- 
bouring house a blackbird was seen routing a cat. The bird actually 
perched on the back of the fleeing cat, which was quite cowed by the 
onslaught. Parent partridges have been seen fighting with a crow till 
they lost a good proportion of their feathers. I have known of a cock 
turkey that successfully defended its mate and young family from a 
fox. The just cause wins on such occasions, in spite of odds. When 
two birds of like species fight, the one that defends its own territory 
always, or almost always, wins: thrice armed is he... 


In My Garden 

One hates to see a favourite wrongly praised I have more than once 
urged the claims of Kohl Rabi among the rather rarer vegetables. It 
was praised the other day—and in a technical paper—on the grounds 
that its leaves and root were valuable at successive dates. Now the 
leaves are sparse and not particularly good, and it does not possess an 
edible root. It matures more quickly than most and is superior in savour 
because the edible part is the stalk. Sweet Corn, recommended in the 
same article, may still be sown and is well worth while both for the 
table and for poultry. A number of early sorts are on the market. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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Your drinking water 





must be pure... 


the 
be 


supplied without restriction of area 


STILL MALVERN WATER 


purest known water, can still 


throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical profession 
because of its purity and freedom from 
mineral content, it is supplied in 
sealed bottles (extra large size.) No 
home should be without a supply of 
Still Malvern Water, against possible 


emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine Merchants, 
Chemists and Grocers 
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A STITCH IN 
(Three Months’ ) 
TIME! 


The Braemar Stitch-in-Time Service has been a tre- 


mendous success — mainly because Braemar woollies 
are of such superb quality that clever repairing will 
restore them to pristine freshness. But one result of 
this success is that our repair service is literally snowed 


under, and can no longer undertake to repair Braemars 


in less than three months. So please don’t wait till the 
winter. If you have any Braemars that need repair, 
send them to the Stitch-in-Time Service at least three 
months before you need them. 





STITCH-IN-TIME SERVICE 





(Note: All garments for repair must be sent through a retailer) 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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It is almost impossible to imagine the mental 

anxiety of those who, in addition to the difficulties 

common to us all, are facing the possibility of 
blindness. For many of them 


*‘MOORFIELDS’ 


represents the last hope. They surely must not 
seek our aid in vain. Will you please send a gift to 
help us to raise the 


£60,000 needed this year 
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WHICH WAY POST-WAR INDUSTRY? 


194? 194? 


194? 


194? 


World prosperity, like world peace, is one and indivisible. The 
steady post-war development of British industry, shipping and 
foreign trade depends upon the speedy return of vigorous 
economic life to the entire world. 


In this Company we realise that even our own well-being is 
wrapped up in that of the world . . . that we, and industry 
as a whole, must carry over into peace that same principle of 
collaboration which is now helping to win the war. 


Therefore, in a spirit of what you may care to call enlightened 
self-interest, we invite support of this principle from all business 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic who believe, with us, in 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COLLABORATION 
FOR PEACE. 
THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London; W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Waste Paper 
Your M.P. By “Gracchus.” (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
“Dip you read Guilty Men?” enquires the publisher in purple, 
yellow and black. “If your M.P. is a Tory you wiil find him 
in the index ” (this is untrue)—“ if not read it just the same. The 
first three editions total 100,000.” . 

Your M.P., by “ Tiberius Gracchus,” takes its place with the 
Trial of Mussolin by “Cassius” and Guilty Men by “ Cato” as 
one of a series of documents designed to show that upon the 
Conservative Party and the Conservative Party alone rests the 
responsibility for our deplorable weakness which led to the second 
world war and our early disasters in it. 

For no apparently adequate reason the contentious political matter 
of this electioneering pamphlet is woven round the story of an 
imaginary Conservative M.P.—Major Patriot, O.B.E., whose only 
son is killed at Dunkirk, and who in the course of an interminable 
railway journey to Nottingham in order to break the news to his 
wife reads the late Sir Arnold Wilson’s Thoughts and Talks and 
ultimately seeks the Chiltern Hundreds because he had come to 
believe that “his politics has killed his son.” This story, told 
without taste or skill, serves only to divert attention from the main 





purpose. 

To “Tiberius Gracchus” the deeper causes of the war are not 
worthy of mention. Of the initial defection of the United States 
from the League not a word is said. The long and tortured foreign 
policy of Russia between the Rapallo Pact and the Russo-German 
agreement of 1939 (now happily abandoned) is considered only of 
importance in so far as Conservative criticisms of Russian policy 
going back in some cases as far as 1919 are collected and quoted 
as evidence that Major Patriot “ thought Hitler was in his own way 
rather admirable.” ‘To the history of France no attention is given, 
and there is no discussion of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, the 
Balkans, Abyssinia or the Far East. No attempt whatever is made 
to estimate the extent to which the Left over here were right in 
treating the foreign policy of the Social Democrats or of Stresemann 
in Germany as genuinely pacific. Except for one passage devoted 
simply to the interpretation of the Reace Ballot no account is given 
of the Disarmament and Pacifist movements here or in the United 
States, and no attempt made to discuss either their effect on public 
opinion or the extent to which they prevented a realistic view of 
the situation. 

These omissions alone render it impossible to treat this work 
as a serious contribution to political study. But unfortunately 
criticism cannot stop there. The book is an attempt to pillory a 
group of politicians by quoting their less considered utterances. 
Quite obviously such an attempt may have a slight, if somewhat 
limited value, on condition either that an effort is made to compare 
the utterances of this group with the comparable utterances of their 
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rivals or to suggest a constructive policy tor the tuture. Unhappily 
this condition is not fulfilled. Quite obviously “ Tiberius Gracchus” 
realised that the utterances of the left could not bear scrutiny 
and that to reprint their speeches would be to convict them of g 
want of prescience at least equal to that of the Conservatives. He 
therefore proceeded to omit all reference to whatever facts of 
opinions did not suit his case. If Your M.P. were the only 
document on the years between the wars the student would judge 
that Mr. Churchill, supported by a host of patriotic leftisty 
had been unceasingly urging thé Conservative Party to pile up army 
against Germany and had been defeated solely by the interest ¢ 
Conservatives in armament factories or the iron and steel tradé 
He might puzzle over the question why this interest should produce 
this paradoxical result, but of the real picture he would get ng 
inkling from Your M.P. 

The methods pursued to reach this remarkable position deserve 
closer attention. The volume contains the names of some three 
hundred and thirty Members of Parliament of which some three 
hundred and twenty odd are Conservative or Liberal National, and 
the remaining ten come in only for passing or eulogistic reference, 
“Tiberius Gracchus,” apparently assisted by two gentlemen some 
what whimsically referred to as researchers, writes his history 
by delving into the sillier speeches of the three hundred and twenty 
together with such titbits as the discarded refuse of the gossip 
columns, police court news, and reference books will yield and 
serves up the product as “evidence” that Major Patriot’s son was 
killed at Dunkirk by the Conservative Party’s policy. 

Lest the reader should fear that I am overstating the case, let me 
offer a few specimens of this “research.” “... .. was in the 
Dragoon Guards and married a niece of Lord Curzon.” “...., 
is a director of several Companies, and Managing Director of the 


Duffryn Steel and Iron Works.” “..... is a Company Director.” 
In each case this is the only reference to the members concerned, 
Here is another example of “research.” “.... is unlucky in the 


police courts. He was fined again in 1943 for using impropet 
language within the hearing of the highway.” One wonders how 
in time of war anyone can find the heart or the leisure to waste his 
time in dismal muck-rakiag of this kind. 

All this would be relatively unimportant, were it not for the fact 
that it is of some moment for the electorate to study quite ob 
jectively the lessons to be learned of the unhappy period under 
review. To what extent are armaments the cause of war? Ar 
armaments in our own hands or in those of the United States to be 
treated as the same for this purpose as armaments in the hands 
of the Germans or the Japanese? 

Would a softer peace have made any difference to the attitude 
of the German People except to accelerate the present hostilities? 
To what extent is U.S. participation essential to peace in Europe? 
What were the defects of the League? Can they be remedied? 
How can each of us learn to profit by the mistakes of the past? 

To none of these questions does Your M.P. suggest an answer 
It is perhaps not inappropriate that the same utter disregard d 
history which caused this electioneering pamphlet and its companion 
volumes to be concocted led their authors, or author, to adopt # 
suitable pseudonyms for a Socialist writer the names of a rea 
tionary Roman slave owner, the aristocratic protagonist of a mor 
than Venetian oligarchy and an agrarian reformer. Nor is it 
surprising that “Cato,” “ Cassius” and “ Gracchus ”—that biliow 
trinity—should have preferred the twilight of anonymity to th 
more decent sunshine of signed authorship. 

QuINTIN Hoc. 


On the Trapline 


Down North. By Tony Onraet. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
“* MATCHES, candles, pipes, tobacco, books. And don’t forget needle 
and thread, a palm, netting needles, twine.” So ends Tony Onraet’ 
list of equipment for,a trapper Down North; certainly one of tht 
charms of this most likeable book, even for readers who are neve 
likely to canoe down the Mackenzie River or cross the Great Beat 
Lake, is the cheerful, practical spirit in which he describes his life 
as trapper and prospector. He is now a Sergeant in the Canadiai 
forces, and the book was written in England; but there is little 
nostalgia in it, the life described is one that will outlast wars, and tht 
narrative is lively and exuberant. 

As long as it was north of Edmonton, Tony Onraet didn’t seem ® 
mind what he turned his hand to. He heard there was pitchblené 
up by Great Bear Lake; so he made his canoe and his tents and 
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sailed down the Peace River, immediately after the break-up. He 
staked some claims, and sold them; spent the winter working in 
Murphy’s Restaurant (a tent), and picking up information about 
trapping. In the summer he made his equipment, the next fall he 
was off, and his experiences on the trapline make up most of the 
book. He makes us familiar with the animals—the moss-eating cari- 
bou, the brush-eating moose, the “ evil trinity ” of wolves, wolverines 
and bears. He talks of the solitude of one-man trapping, and the horror 
of the winter days when a grey, depressing mist hangs over every- 
thing, and “unless the wind is up the silence is like death.” He 
recalls the warmth and satisfaction of a Christmas at Fort Norman, 
with trappers coming in for their winter clean-up, and Catholic 
and Protestant alike attending Midnight Mass in the log-house 
church, : ; 
Instead of cash the congregation give furs. It is a lovely offering 
the volunteer collectors bring up to the priest: all kinds of fox, white, 
black and silver ; martens ; minks ; wolverines ; lynx—not many lynx 
though ; we like to hang on to them, for they are valuable, and too 
big to carry easily to the service. 
His queerest experience was living for a week in an empty lake, under 
a roof of ice. Beavers had made the lake by damming up a creek ; 
it had frozen; then otters had opened up the dam to get at the 
fish. Tony Onraet sat snug in the lake bed, by a fire which 
made creepy shadows but did not melt the roof. 

It was a good life, and a satisfying life, for trappers, Indians and 
Eskimos: “so contented, so permanent and ghostless and inviting. 
So peaceful. . . . So cut off from the rest of the world with its grief, 
greed and misery. Or is the whole wide world linked?” Tony 
Onraet knew the answer: he heard the wireless at Fort Norman in 
September, 1939 ; he took boat, aeroplane and train to Edmonton, 
and enlisted among a crowd of “ mule drivers and corporation lawyers ; 
cowboys in their flashy trappings riding up on their wild-eyed 
broncos ; playboys with diamond stickpins and sparkling rings on 
their manicured fingers, coming in style in their shiny cars ; farmers 
with tired horses and buggies, and rickety old Fords ; hoboes from 
the freight-yards, tin-horn gamblers and chisellers, clerks, labourers ; 
Indians, a crowd of black, white, yellow, and mixed.” Not the least 
of Sergeant Onraet’s achievements is that he makes us look for these 
men, or men like them, in the faces of the next Canadian soldiers we 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


A Chronicle of Gardening 


This Plot of Earth. By H. J. Massingham. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

THE pressure of the immediate present is so heavy that everybody 
needs some relief of one sort or another. No relief is more whole- 
some than gardening, and at the moment a good gardening book 
is sure of a great welcome. Mr. Massingham’s sub-title is “A 
Gardener’s Chronicle ”—and a very attractive chronicle it is; but 
it is much more than that. Mr. Massingham is a courageous and 
an eloquent writer and he has a principle to expound and enforce 
which he regards as of the utmost importance: “It is that the 
fertility of the earth, on which the existence of mankind depends, 
cannot be achieved without a self-sufficient economy.” The book 
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is divided into three parts: the first and longest describes the 
garden itself and Mr. Massingham’s interpretation of what a garden 
should be; the second part brings his conclusions, based on practice 
and experiment, in relation to the world without, and the third 
looks away from that depressing spectacle towards hopes for a 
more harmonious future. Mr. Massingham’s garden is in fact a 
small-holding which he has striven tc make a self-sufficient unit of 
production, and he deals with the various phases of a gardener’s 
activities—fruit, vegetable and flower-growing, fertility, bird-life, 
livestock. His chapter headings whet the appetite at once. The 
Crown of the Year, The Afternoon of the Year, The Evening of the 
Year, The Morning of the Year. 

Wou'd that the reader could partake of one of Mr. Massingham’s 
delicious home-produced meals, and see for himself the ingenious 
ordering of a piece of ground in such good heart: especially 
perhaps Mr. Massingham’s best corner of roses where “ the copper- 
red fringed Rugosa hybrid, the rosy-spined rose, Sericea Pteracantha, 
the wine-coloured Rosa Moyest, the Austrian Copper, Musk, 
“Velvet Rose” and Rosa Hugonis grow together”; his Blue Coco 
Bean “ whose long peds are of the royal purple and as excellent for 
beauty as the table”; the thirty-five kinds of plants he had in 
flower in November, 1943—November, which to him is “ one of the 
dearest of months”. Mr. Massingham throws in delightful little 
anecdotes about the wild birds, or his geese, or the bees—“ The 
bee-mistress of an estate near me told me that the bees no longer 
swarmed on a Sunday. And why not. ‘Because the church-bells 
no longer ring on a Sunday’.” Practical gardeners will be greatly 
interested in the details Mr. Massingham gives as, for example, 
with regard to seakale beet, the Ober Schlessen strawberry, the 
yel'ow Antwerp-and Norfolk Giant raspberries. But the effect of 
nasturtiums on American blight seems to be doubtful, and linseed 
oil more effectively deals with that pest. 

We heartily agree as to the absolute necessity of the compost 
heap, though most of us are not prepared to abjure the use of Adco, 
or to take quite so low a view of chemical fertilisers. Similarly, 
gardeners in general will be much more inclined to welcome labour- 
saving machinery: for thorough gardening is very hard work, and 
we want time and energy to spare for other things. But we must 
expect prophets, poets and artists to exaggerate a little: and Mr. 
Massingham seems to be all three. At all events his writing is 
informed by great sound ideas—e.g., that -nature achieves beauty 
out of a foundation of utility; that the ownership of land is a 
stewardship; that it is always important to study local conditions; 
and that it is vital to keep alive individual responsibility and creative 
work against the high-tide of mectanisation which is at present 
sweeping over the world. J. W. Hunk. 


The Study of War 


By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


Thoughts on War. ‘ 
By Norman Copeland, C.F. 


Psychology and the Soldier. 
and Unwin. §s.) 

CAPTAIN LIDDELL Hart has here collected his obiter scripta between 
1919 and 1939 on problems connected with war. There will be little 
in this volume that is novel to those familiar with the author's 
previous works, but it is useful to be able to refer to his ideas 
presented in such a handy and logical form and so carefully indexed. 
His book is not meant for hasty reading but for attentive study, and 
its main value should be to provoke thought and discussion rather 
than uncritical agreement. The first part, dealing with the “ Elements 
of War,” contains valuable reflections on the evolution of warfare 
and on the possibility of its limitation and prevention. There are 
useful analyses of the meaning of “ decision” in war and an explana- 
tion of what the author calls the limitation of object in war. Two 
va'uable chapters on “ Conditions of War ” deal, amongst other things, 
with such varied topics as weather, morale, and discipline. Part Two 
“Conduct of War” and include reflections on grand 
strategy and the official principles of war. The concluding part !s 
a treatment of the conduct of actual military operations. Throughout 
the book we find, often better explained than ever before, the basic 
ideas which have won for the author his reputation as a serious and 
inspiring student of war: “the limited liability war,” “ fire-power, 
not man-power,” “the indirect approach,” “the expanding torrent,” 
“the tactical defensive in the strategic offensive.” 

There is no space fof a more detailed survey of this book’s contents, 
and it would be unfair to single out passages for special discussion. 
Everyone interested in the study of warfare will find in it something 
to provoke thought. Captain Liddell Hart is an ardent believer m 
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“Very Ordinary Seaman” 
by J. P. W. Mallalieu (9/6) 
is “the most interesting 
modern war book that 


has so far reached me” — 
says Peter Quenneill in the 
Daily Mail. It is published 
by Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
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HOPELESSNESS VANQUISHED 


For nearly 80 years JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE has been helping 
to remove the sense of hopelessness so natural to crippled women and girls. 
The movement, started by the great Lord Shaftesbury and the late John A. 
Groom, has brought joy and contentment to thousands of Cripples, 
enabling them to become partially self-supporting, useful citizens. 
Cripples from all over the country are trained in the art of artificial flower 
making, in which they attain great proficiency. The work includes Flowers, 
also Emblems for Hospital Sunday and Alexandra Day. All who are able 
to contribute to the nation’s war effort are now doing so. 
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the value of the study of military history, which he rightly regards as 
in unduly neglected field. His own knowledge of the history of war 
is so wide and detailed that surprise is felt at the few mistakes which 
have crept into this volume. On p. 65 he rather forces the facts 
to make his point about the effect of weather ; the old heresy about 
the Armada appears again, and it was hardly rain alone that brought 
Leslie down from Doon Hill. The allusion to Biddulphsberg on 
p. 91 is surely unfair. One feels too that the last word on Passchen- 
daele has yet to be written. 
Captain Liddell Hart has much to say on the psychological side 
of war and he would agree with the Rev. Norman Copeland that 
“ defeat is an attitade of mind.” Mr. Copeland has written a brief 
study of morale and the way in which leadership can foster it. He 
brings to his subject not only a keen interest in psychology but a 
long acquaintance with the soldier and his ways. His conversation 
pieces are sometimes rather stilted, but the book contains a good deal 
of common sense and sound advice for the newly commissioned 
officer. Occasionally his opinions are too sweeping. “An army of 
inspired amateurs wore down an army of gallant but uninspired 
professionals ” ; it is difficult to accept this verdict on the English 
Civil War. But as a practical guide to the art of leading troops the 
book will be valuable. S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Fiction 
The Director. By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Phil Empresson. By E. F. Bozman. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Clues to Christabel. By Mary Fitt. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


L. A. G. StTrRONG’s new novel, The Director, deals with an attempt 
at making a film in a remote Irish seaside village. Armed with a 
scenario, contrived from a novel written round this very place, the 
director arrives full of enthusiasm, in the company of his cameraman 
and the author. The latter, an Irishman, is more than a little anxious 
about the whole project; he wants the film made, but knows all 
sorts of difficulties lie ahead. A possible obstacle is the parish priest, 
who complained of the book on its first appearance and went so far 
as to ask a ban on it from the authorities. But the young director 
has his own values and sees no real cause for wariness. He comes 
from a trade in which money buys talent, scruple, ambition and 
passion with the ruthless greed of an insatiable monster. They go 
to call on the priest and find him away from home ; by the time he 
returns the whole place has become a film studio, with several of his 
parishioners under contract to play important parts in the film. The 
priest is furious ; since he is a man of strength, the making of the 
film is quickly halted. The director, determined that nothing shall 
stop the film, which he sees as supremely important, summons his 
own powerful cohorts. While they are moving into battle array, a 
young girl, chosen from the village community to be the film heroine, 
kills herself. The director and his cameraman are largely responsible, 
since her motive is the outcome of their obstinate stupidity and 
blindness. The author has constructed a very readable novel out 
of a difficult theme. His sketches of a peasant community have 
liveliness and sympathy. Both writer and priest carry conviction. 
But the central figure, in spite of his ruthless exploitation of the 
simple and the sophisticated, the dangerous idealism of his religious 





ALGERIAN 
ADVENTURE 
JOY COLLIER 


A vivid picture of Morocco and Algeria on the eve of war. 
With a very small sum of money two English girls set out to 
discover little-known countries for themselves. Their adven- 
tures, their difficulties, and their encounters with Zouaves, 


Caids and Captains make an amusing and delightful story. The 


book is fully illustrated by the author, who is already well 


known as an artist. 21S. net. 
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beliefs, and his homo-sexuality, never suggests mysterious depths of 
character but merely the flashing shallows of self importance. 

On the other hand, in his prologue, E. F. Bozman attempts 
sidetrack us with the suggestion that nothing out of the ordinary 
ever happened to his central character: “ There, I thought, but did 
not say, is the recipe for a popular book, if only it is well done” 
Phil Empresson, one feels, will never achieve popularity ; it is fa 
too uncomfortable. The book consists of odd memories told by, 
peculiar, bad-tempered, quarrelsome, whisky-drinking neurotic. The 
violent, unreasonable, unpredictable Empresson is the very antithesis 
of the average man. The book opens on the day of his father 
funeral, April 5th, 1940. We are told of the ceremony, of the rector’ 
surplice and how he smelt of good soap. Apart from a small legacy 
to the housekeeper, Empresson learns that he has inherited the whok 
of his father’s estate. Going through some old letters that evening 
he finds one from his dead mother describing how, while still a 
child, he gave way to periodic fits of ruthless selfishness. Whik 
learning things about his father he starts revealing facets of his own 
complexity. Presently the reader is aware that he has a wife and 
a school-girl daughter, that his business affairs are in an unsatis- 
factory state. The air of nightmare increases with horrible steadiness, 
Empresson, having asserted violently that he will never return ty 
his wife, does so on a sudden impulse. Anticipating raids on London 
he carts his wife and child off to Nottingham. Later on he i 
caught in a London blitz, which precipitates the breakdown which 
has threatened him for so long. A summary does scant service t 
this unusual novel, with its muddle of broken and tangled threads 
Its weakness lies in the characterisation of Una; since her extrem 
placidity is that of a sensible mother with a teething child. She 
appearing too early, instead of supplying the adequate contrast, turn 
a dubious scale with too firm a touch. 

Clues to Christabel should please those who like odd murder 
stories. Christabel, a highly successful author, has been dead for 
some time when the book opens. She was the least odd of a peculiar 
family, yet was quite an oddity for all that ; not only was she a bes 
seller, but she had kept a diary over a longish period, and, dying 
young, had left a very peculiar will. Grannie Strange got the 
diaries, and was grimly determined that her grand-daughter’s dearest 
friend and intending biographer should never see inside a single 
volume. In the opinion of the old lady, Monica Wentworth had 
given the gifted author a dose of poison. No one quite believed 
this, but it made the Strange’s house-party feel more than a little 
uneasy. However, the police didn’t appear for some little time; 
not until a volume of the precious diary had been stolen and 
Christabel’s sister found dead with a cord knotted tightly round her 
throat. A little on the long side perhaps, but never a dull moment 
for all that. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Russia and Britain. By Edward Crankshaw. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts short book gives a vivid account of contacts between Britain 
and Russia since Chancellor stumbled into Archangel in 1553 and® 
came to the court of Ivan the Terrible. The early period is based 
primarily on Hakluyt’s Voyages which, very understandably, had 
great fascination for the author and tell a story which is all too litte 
known. This material is so rich that the rest of the book inevitably 
suffers by comparison, and one longs to know more about Nicholas 
Alfery, the nephew of Boris Godunov, who became a quiet English 
parson, and about Peter the Great’s three months sojourn in Dept 
ford to learn shipbuilding. But the story is one which has not been 
told before and is well worth reading. Mr. Crankshaw’s obvious 
affection for the Russians—he quotes with approval Maurice Barifg’t 
remark that “there is more humanity and more kindness in Russi 
than in any other European country ”—does not conceal his reservi- 
tions about some aspects of the present régime, and his deep under- 
standing enables him to outline with much sympathy the differences 
in the mental make-up and background of the two peoples. Recogni- 
tion of these, as he says, is the first step towards understanding ; the 
similarities will look after themselves. This book is a valuable 
addition to the “ Nations and Britain ” series. 

Hitler’s Generals. By W.E. Hart. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hart, formerly an officer in the Reichswehr of the German 
Republic, has written short sketches of nine German commanders. 
Six of them belong to the army, two to the navy, and one, Milch, 8 
Secretary of State of the Luftwaffe. The chapters on Fritsch and 
Brauchitsch are mainly of interest for the light they throw on the 
relations between the Nazi party and the old officer class. Both 
men imagined they could use the Nazis as tools for their own ends 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 271 
{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sendef of the first correct 
solutzon this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 30th Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the wimner will be published in the following issue.) 
ACROSS 9. Avoid. (6.) 
. . 14. A cornstalkk wouldn’t care to be 
1. Gardener’s fashion, following modern called this. (3, 2, §. 
nail treatment? (5, 7 16. It overcomes the bottleneck stop- 
10. Divided flavour. (5 page. (7.) 
1. Not, evidently, the servants to sack. 18. A choice fellow. (6.) 
(9.) 19. Stimulate. (7 
12. Done to entertain the schoolboys on 20. Relative progress by varied division. 
sports day? (6, 4 (7 : 
13. The Eastern potentate calls for 21. Classical expert of the talkies. (6.) 
silence and exclaims. (4. ; . It brings tears to your eyes. (5.) 
15. Is this what produces a lump in the 25. Plenty of sheets but no bedding. (4.) 
throat? (4, 3 
17. Ornithological archer. (7.) ‘ oo eae 
18. The boat race on toast? (4, 3.) SOLUTION TO 
20. He speaks up for one. (7 . ~. , 206 
22. Outstanding chief. (4.) CROSSWORD No. 269 
23. Talk ever so here for a change. (10.) T, t Friwlnle The 3 
26. We are in Sinn Fein. (9 Ah KIT WIA Ws WaT 
27. Jungle money. (s.) oe Ron ie ali: Me 
28.“ should Life employ, Is UPBRA! DEEFuN:I SLA 
there aught else on Earth desirous? ” so sa <REBE s Hic 
Gay.) (5, 3, 4) TEMPERAMENT 
DOWN 
2. Corner birds have a_ chequered 
career 5 
3. Watson was told it was. (10.) 
4 It bears geometrical figures. (3, 4 
§. No-yorkers (7-) 
6. What the veil conceals. (4 
7.“Il fares it with the flock It 
—— wrangle when the wolf is 
nigh.” (Scott.) (9.) 
8. Emu can look sharp. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON JUNE 2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 269 is Lieut. N. A. BREEZE, R.N.V.R., 
H.M.M.G.B.317, c/o G.P.O., London. 
THE 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of imsurance including 


FIRE - LIFE 
PERSONAL¢ ACCIDENT 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON -GLASGOW : B/RMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY BRITAIN 








COST OF GIVING BONUS 


The cost of living is greater by 100 per cent. than it was in 1914. That 
makes it more difficult for you to give, even to so worthy a cause as 
the fight against Cancer. But the increased costs of equipment for 
research and improved methods of treatment makes our need for 
funds correspondingly greater. ; 

In addition to helping on our great work, we offer you the gratitude 
of thousands of souls raised from the shadow of suffering. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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but Brauchitsch was dismissed from his command and Fritsch was 
shot in the back during the Polish campaign. Keitel is regarded 
as a mere “ yes-man” to the Fihrer and his “ intuition advocates,” 
while Bock is shown as a good subordinate general who is out of 
place as a director of high strategy. The author, too, is scathing 
about Rommel and obviously does not share the admiration for 
his generalship that used to be felt in certain quarters in this country. 
At the moment, the most interesting sketch is that of Rundstedt, 
the German commander on the Western Front. He emerges as a 
formidable antagonist whose resource and skill will be Germany’s 
main asset in meeting the allied invasion. Altogether this is a useful 
and illuminating book, although some of the chapters might have 
been omitted to make room for the author’s impressions of (say) 
Leeb, List and Mannstein 


Rural Amateur. By Clifford Hornby. (Collins 8s.6d. 

Ir Mr. Hornby’s book had been less discursive it would doubtless 
have had to omit many entertaining incidents, but it might have 
gained in character The author, who was a film photographer 
and now seems about to become a farmer, has travelled much and 
had his share of ups and downs ; but somehow it is just this variety 
that detracts from the final appeal of his book. He knows so much 
about birds that it seems a pity he did not here confine himself 
to this one subject. On the almost forgotten art of falconry, for 
instance, he is extraordinarily knowledgeable ; and indeed most of 
his bird observations, from owls to herons, are as freshly told as 
they are illuminating in fact. But he has felt compelled to bring 
into his story not only his travels, but village pub talk and his own 
reactions to country life ; and these matters, though described with 
astringency and not a little modesty, can hardly fail to hinder 
what for many must be the main interest of the book. Perhaps one 
day, if the rigours of farm-work allow, Mr. Hornby will write another 
and more unified country book. It should make good reading ; for 
he is representative of that new breed of men whose urban training, 
so far from weakening their appreciation of the rural life and scene, 
has only served to strengthen it. Such men, with their alertness, 
their adaptability and their unsentimental eye, may well be the 
leaven of the new agricultural England after the war. 


Leon Blum Before His Judges. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Clement R. Attlee, M.P., and an introduction by Felix Gouin, 
(Routledge. 6s.) 

Tuis little book is a useful addition to our knowledge both of the 

ignoble farce of the Riom trials and of the history of the front 

populatre. The prosecution of M. Blum was dishonest and in- 
competent in the true Vichy fashion. Brilliant as the defence 1s, 
one cannot help wondering whether M Bium was not lucky in 
having to deal with interrogators with no more advanced equipment 
as economists than the Riom judges had. But among other things 
the book makes plain that one weakness of the Blum Government 
was a naive hopefulness that Hitler really did not mean business 
and that old, optimistic slogans were still relevant. Are there any 
British stone-throwers in the house? 








When the Lights Go U pin Europe 


We must all be prepared to do our part in post-war 
recdnstruction. You yourself can take an imme- 
diate step towards international understanding by 
learning Esperanto, the only established auxiliary 
language, already spoken by over a million people 
in a hundred different countries. 
A complete correspondence course, including text 
book and correction of exercises, costs only 5/-. 


Write for free particulars to-d 


THE BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. S.P.2. Heronsgate, Rickmansworth, Herts. 




















Jordan's Tunis Diary. By Philip Jordan. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr: JORDAN has probably done himself an ill service by publishing 
his diary instead of using hs notes as the raw material for a book 
Too many people will throw down this volume in irritation, cop. 
vinced that the author is a journalist of the worst type—embittered, 
egotistical, opinionated, smug in his own superiority. There would 
be a measure of justice in such criticism, for humility is a virtue 
unpractised by Mr. Jordan and he obviously never has time fp 
meditate on Cromwell’s plea to the Scots to think it possible they 
might be mistaken. Critics who allow themselves to be over. 
powered by this irritation, however, will be making a mistake and 
will miss the real value of this book. ‘That lies in Mr. Jordan 
ability to tell a story well and in the general soundness of hig 
political judgement. No one should complain of his bitterness 
unless he is prepared to believe that all was well in the Algiers 
garden. Mr. Jordan has, I suspect, deliberately refrained from ag 
attempt to write a balanced account of the Tunisian campaign— 
that has already been done with great success by his colleague 
Mr. Moorehead—in order to preach truths too often forgotten, that 
warfare is a part of pelitics and “ that what is morally wrong canng 
be politically right.” It would have done his cause more good jf 
he had kept his temper when in the pulpit. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IF markets have lost some of their momentum after their steady 
advance since Budget Day, they give every indication of being wel 
able to consolidate around the current level. Investment moral i 
high, there is plenty of money available for a total volume ¢ 
securities which, apart from the Government’s tap loans, is strictly 
limited, and the technical condition of markets is immensely strong 
These are some of the manifestations of a rising national income 
in a so-called “closed” economy, and they seem to me to point » 
the probability that the advance in security prices will go farther, on 
selective lines. 

As I have often emphasised in recent months, the scope for 
improvement is now limited in the case of good fixed interest 
stocks since interest rates themselves have virtually grounded and, 
by the same token, one should not Icok for any substantial rise ia 
leading industrial ordinary shares offering low yields except where 
one is dealing with a really dynamic equity. The best opportunitiss 
still remaining for capital appreciation seem to me to be found in 
second-grade industrials with better-than-average yields, depressed 
shares and bonds, and developing mining propositions. Here the 
chances are mixed up with risks, and courage, foresight and patience 
are needed to bring results. 


FORD MOTOR POSITION 


The full accounts for 1943 of the Ford Motor Company wil 
reinforce investors’ confidence in this undertaking. While ther 
is no great change in trading profits, now held down by E.P.T., the 
6 per cent. ordinary dividend is again covered by earnings of nearly 
I2 per cent., substantial allocations are made to reserves, and the 
liquid position is again impressively strong. The carry-forward 
£1,354,805 compares with an issued ordinary capital of £5,000,00. 
The company is well equipped, both technically and financially, 
to take full advantage of post-war trade opportunities over a wide 
field. It is not surprising, therefore, that at 34s. 6d. the £1 ordinary 
stock units are priced to yield only 3} per cent. In spite of thi 


low return they should be well worth holding fer the long view. 


MINING FINANCE PROFITS 

Rising market values, providing better opportunities for the making 
of capital profits, are doubtless responsible for the jump in the earn 
ings of the Central Mining and Investment Corporation. This Kaffir 
finance house shows profits for 1943 at £1,037,764 after placing 
£50,000 to inner reserves. The increase over 1942 amounts to about 
£400,000, and although taxation has absorbed £350,000, against 
£180,000, the board has been able to supplement the 7} per cent 
dividend by a 2} per cent. cash bonus. At the same time the trans- 
fer to investment reserve has been maintained at £100,000 and 4 
further £100,000, against nil, goes to exploration reserve. At £17k 
Central Mining £8 shares are yielding just over 4$ per cent., less 
tax at about 6s. 4d. in the £. In view of the strong financial position 
of the company’s interests in developing mines the shares do not 
appear to be over-valued. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND CO. 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 














TE ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Co., Ltd., 
was held on May 11th at the offices of the company in Glasgow, Sir James 
Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L., chairman of the company, presided. : 

The secretary (Mr. D. M. Cameron, C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the report of the auditors was read by Mr. H. 
MacRobert, C.A. 

Resolutions adopting the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31st, 1943, authorising the payment of the dividend on the 
Ordinary stock and confirming the placing of a further £100,000 to war 
contingencies reserve were carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr. Wilson Harvey and Mr. Frank Hodges) 
were re-elected and the auditors (Messrs. J. Wyllie Guild and Ballantine) 
reappointed. 

The procedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 








Becalmed .... 


“As idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean”—without the motive 
power of wind the sailing ship is 
useless. Without adequate funds the 
Christie Hospital, the largest Cancer 
treating hospital of tthe Empire, is 
unable to extend its increasing fight 
against Cancer. Don’t let our work 
falter or fail from lack of your help; 
send a donation today. 








CHRISTIE CANCER HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20 










STORACE ACAINST FUTURE NEED 


An ESSE Heat Storage Cooker stores heat dur- 
ing the less busy hours against the peak demand 
period, Fuel Economy Reliability, Cleanliness and 
improved cookery lighten the household burden. 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. Prop: Smith & Weilstood Lid. Est. 1854 
BONNY BRIDGE, SCOTLAND. London: 63 Conduit St. & 11 Ludgate Cirous 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Pi. Edinburgh: 17 Greenside Pl. Glasgow: 11 Dixon St. C.1 











Men like this to man the life-boats 
round our coast. It is your privilege 
to ensure by your contribution that 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE well 
equipped boats for them to man. 
We know you will not fail them. 


A Scottish 
War 
Medollist 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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SUNDAY IS 
“EMPIRE DAY” 


For millions of people in Britain, Empire Day 
comes every Sunday. 

Week by week in The Empire News they read 
a feature unique in Sunday journalism—" The 
Empire Calling Great Britain.” ‘It gives the latest. 
news from the Dominions and Colonies, a free 
information service concerning migration, living 





conditions, wages, travel, education, etc., and 
contains interesting pen-pictures of Empire 
personalities. 


In this way, a great British Sunday newspaper 
(it is bought by more than 1,624,000 families 
each week) is stimulating the masses in the 
Motherland to take a greater interest in the 
Empire—an endeavour recently strengthened by 
goodwill messages to The Empire News from 
nearly forty Empire leaders. 





May we suggest that you order The Empire 
News regularly and thus keep personal touch with 
these important developments? 


The Empire Mews 
The Great National Sunday Newspaper. 
KEMSLEY HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 








800 children like this are being cared for 
and trained by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
PLEASE HELP. 


This Society must not be confused with ANY OTHER 
SOCIETY using the name of SHAFTESBURY. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


President: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
hairman and Treasurer: 


H, CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E, 








Cc 
FRANCIS 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





Ce RS agree that King 
Six Ciga ire um excellent 
rke r price s as low as 

t h Is each. 











PERSONAL 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
j turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s SCrENTIFI TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
d —* RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne 
Price 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons.—** A very sane well written and 
most timely book H. G. WELLS 

WELCOME Bread change. BERMALINE BREAD 
4 is very delicious, nutritious and easily digested. 
Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy. Improves 
health Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, 


Glasgow, S.W.1 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 
> sure, guaranteed, world-famed From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches Sole makers HowartTHs, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 
»LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 
) shirts or your own material into smart blouses at 
2 gens. each. “ Trubenised”’ Brand collars and cuffs if 
desired. Please write for details to REsartus Ltpb., 183-9, 
Queensway, London, W.2 
»}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
» wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeELt INVISIBLE 
Menpers, Lrp., 73 New Bond Street, W.1. 
( ‘ANCER SUFFERER (24/44).—Poor old woman, 
nearly 80, living alone, needs extra nourishment and 
gratefully received.— 


care Please help Jewellery 
’ FoR CANCER RELIEF, 


Appeal “S,”"" NATIONAL SOcrIETY 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
1ARPETS.—Call and see JOSEPH HAIM, the Oriental 
( Carpet Specialist, who ha. the finest stock of recon- 
ditioned (as new) Oriental carpets in London. Old carpets 
exchanged, purchased, repaired and cleaned.—JosEPH Haim, 
31, Brook St., London, W.1 Tel. MAYfair 6300 
*HASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production, 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List. —Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
| pis rRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
TION appeals for a lady, recently lost her husband 
and left penniless Temporary help urgently required 
until permanent grant can be obtained. Case 261).— 
Appeal “ S,’’ 74, Brook Green, W.6 
] yv TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R UTTON, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
craftmanship. 14-day service ‘ost or call, REMAKE 
HANpsaG ComPANy, 37, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
] ATS OFF TO GUY'S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
If you have any to spare, please will you 
SECRETARY. 
periodicals, 


wartime purposes. 
send them to THE APPEAI 
NDEXING of books, 
expert.—Box 138. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFarzane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1. 
()' AKERISM.—lInformation respecting the Faith and 


Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free of 
COMMITTER, 


undertaken by 


application Home SERVICE 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
| > ( ’ | | — The ever-increasing cost of research into 

Ve e e the cause and cure of this malignant 
disease alone is a big drain on our resources. Can you help 
in this great work ? No single act of yours could do so 
much good to so many as a GIFT sent NOW, to SECRETARY, 
ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Rd., S.W.3. 
QI TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you 
nN and tamily (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d, stamp 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire 
Q! AMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
> sent on appro. at ld. each. —CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

*TAPFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
" rORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selettion o! 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition 


the FRIENDS 


to 


Hears, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
Q YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
N Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2., 


Q YBII RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 
» °17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854. 
ru ‘HE rRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 





THE 


SPECTATOR, MAY IQ, 





























i 
Cigarette . .. 


... even in these days of 
|| substitutes, make-do and 
make-believe, which gives 
you unadulterated pleasure 
of the best Turkish leaf. 
Of normal — which is now 
often so abnormal — size, 
it is of exceptional virtue. 
For, in Sobranie Turkish 
|; No. 6 is smoking which 
| really satisfies —— an aroma 
| which is rich but never 
heavy, a full flavour which 
you can really taste and 
| 
| 
| 





that quality of all the best 
Turkish leaf—almost com- 
plete absence of nicotine. 
Here then is a cigarette 
which can cut down your 
smoking yet give you a 
satisfaction that you have 
never known before... 


SOBRANIE 


made by the makers of BALKAN 
SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 









































ELLERMAN 


AND 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

OURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


‘ 





1944 
\ 


or offer by return.—KAY’S 
Manchester, 4 


\ 


WwW FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.< 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 


B 


instalments.—Prospectus from C 
Dept 


are 


OrriciaL YEAR BOoKs. 
| PUBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Bog 
Boys By post 13s. Id. 
GIRLS’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pog 
id. 


9s. 


Deane & Sons, Lrp., 
, QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridgs 


useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and the 
7, Queen’s Gate, v 


6 
or 


E 


CINEMA, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE, & 


NM 
I 


“ 


PNTINGS by V 


10-5; Sat. 10-1. Adm. free. 

—"s LEFEVRE GALLERY. (New address: 131-1¥ 
New Bond Street, W.1.) Paintings by 

Bevan and Drawings by Ke1TH VAUGHAN. Daily, 10-53, 


Sats., 10-1. 


Ces BOROUGH OF READING 


the 
either sex will be considered. 


a 
0 


Ss 


£ 


P 
Pp 


ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 


than the 29th May, together with particulars of the appoint 


ment, [ 
Education Office, Blagrave Street, Reading, on receipt ofa 


st 


disqualification. 


I 


Please apply, giving full particulars to Box 140. 


\ 


most forms, including scholarship —Apply HEADMASTER, 
The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 


and Jean Gabin, UNDERWORLD (A), (Les Bas Fond) 
Reason and Emotion 
| ge et “GIRL WITH THE GARDENIAS" 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 101, 


,ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our g 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cog 
(SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


"ANTED.—Copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS g 
English words and phrases.—Box 139. 


REGENT INstiTUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Wg 


EDUCATIONAL 
Postal Tuitiog 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
. D. Parker, M.A., LLD 
B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 
CASITA’ POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 


Com., LL.B., 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C], 


the gap between school and call-up with an — 
Oy 


London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 693% 
r in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
nglefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


2981. John Stem 


CADEMY, Oxford Street. Ger. 
(VU), 


beck’s FORGOTTEN VILLAGE 


Paintings 
by 


recent sculpture 
and Paintings 


other 
Drawings 


4 and 
AANSON. 


ODERN PAINTINGS.—Open 10-5; Sat. 11 
LeGer GaLLery, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 

Daskal, at thé Arcade Gallery, 

15, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1. May $31, 





APPOINTMENTS 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SOUTH READING COMMUNITY CENTRE 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN 


Applications are invited for appointment as Warden of 
South Reading Community Centre. Candidates of 


The person appointed will organise recreational activities 
mong adults and juveniles, and should have had training 
r experience in such work. 

Salary in accordance with Grade G of the Corporation 
alary Scale, with war bonus. Grade G for males i’ 
350-£15-£380, for females, £300-£13-£326; bonus a 
resent £49 8s. Od. for men, £40 6s. Od. for women. Th 
ost will be subject to the provisions of the Local Govem- 


Forms of application, which must be returned not later 


may be obtained from the undersigned at tk 
amped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered 
F. V. MERRIMAN, 
May 4th, 1944 Chief Education Officer. 


OSTEL for difficult children in Wye Valley. De 
Warden required. Salary £90 per annum, 


,ANTED in September, resident master or mistres 
to teach Mathematics in Boys’ Preparatory School; 











JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 


“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 











that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro- 
























5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, G 

Bu * , a me 256 — ubert’s, Gerrards Cross, longed torture ?'' These were Grey Owi’s words to me, 

rae aerate @ Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trappin 

| OM I ONG I ot acc 4 imply IT, li STEA MS H | Pp co. LT D. Campaign, which mes Furs you need not be asham 
So smokers’ say when pipes are it. to wear Also tells you how to kill domestic anima 

* her EDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7 - and 2 coupons per Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. and Poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Advts. 
yard.—Write for patterns—DENHOLM ‘TWEEDs, ; Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester 

Hawick, Scotland Telephone: Cobbam 2851 

- Entered a +; matl matter at the Nev ork, N.Y Post Of Dec 3, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Creme ; Press, Lrto., 

Portugal St., K way, W.C.2, and publisl Tuc S rator, Lip., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, May 19, 1944. 
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